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A mountain town in Switzerland preserves its folk dances and their quaint garb of long 
ago with its Annual Costumes Festival. The children, too, participate in costume. 
Another festival occurs when a bovine queen is selected to lead her herd to an Alpine S h ] } 
pasture and the bouquet on her head indicates her exalted rank Cnoo 
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The MARIONETTEERS PRODUCE an OPERA 





and give lessons in 
practical art to the school 


O PROJECT has seized the interest of 

our Junior High School and made us 
“Practical art’’ conscious as has 
the activities of our Marionetteers. 
During the past several years this 
club, dedicated to the purpose of 
entertaining with marionettes, has 
given many types of plays. The group has pro- 
duced short plays, long plays, melodramas, com- 
edies, and folk plays. This year the executive 
committee felt that the club had reached a de- 
gree of perfection in manipulation which would 
permit giving something in the nature of a larger 
undertaking. 





® The music director promised the co-operation of 
the eighth grade chorus. That was all that was 
needed to make the determination of the committee a 
fact. With the help of the music department, a small 
group of marionetteers studied all of the late operas 
and finally chose “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” as the 
most suitable for junior high school voices. The story 
is colorful and familiar to most people, an advantage 
which the club had found useful with other audiences. 


When the work 
was all completed 
the marionettes 
were all brought to 
life. All groups 
served well in their 
respective capaci- 
ties 


MARY L. CONNOR, Club Sponsor 
Junior High School, Number 76 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


® The stage is eight feet long with an opening six by 
four feet. The marionettes are twelve inches high and 
manipulated from above, of course. The first problem 
was that of scenery. Libraries, book stores, and ten- 
cent stores yielded many versions of the Pied Piper, 
illustrated with colored pictures. Only two scenes 
are required for production from this score. One is 
the village of Hamelin Town and the other the Mystic 
Mountain. Muslin five by eight feet was sized for the 
back drops. The first sketches of the two scenes were 
made to scale in water color on twelve by fifteen 
foot heavy drawing paper. When the group had 
approved them, sketching on the back drops was 
begun. The boys removed all the stretchers that had 
been used for sizing, except the top lattice. By this 
remaining part the drops were suspended in front of 
the classroom. Everyone had a chance to use the 
brushes or mix the paint, and gradually the back 
drops began to assume the aspects intended. Houses, 
trees, mountains, alike were carefully outlined and 
painted, and lo! Hamelin Town and the Mystic Moun- 
tain appeared as if by magic. 


® The second problem of the Marionetteers was 














that of transforming the “‘little people’’ into the 
inhabitants of Hamelin Town. As a semester's project, 
the Needlecrafters, a girls’ club sponsored by the 
Home Economics Department, agreed to dress the 
puppets. Using the material gathered by the mari- 
onette group, they designed costumes, decided on 
colors, made patterns, chose materials, and dressed 
the twenty-three “‘little people,’’ including the Mayor, 
the Pied Piper, the Dream Lady, the Little Lame Boy, 
the Citizens, the Corporation, and the Children. 
This was an adventurous business since wooden legs 
and chests, muslin bodies and arms stuffed with 
cotton do not lend themselves easily to the fashionable 
dress of that period. 


@ While the Needlecrafters diligently worked out 
this project the Marionetteers concerned themselves 
with the heads of the small actors. They made two 
types of heads. Wooden heads, which boys and girls 
alike learned to carve from balsa, were most fas- 
cinating to make. Papier-mache heads, molded first 
in clay, found favor among those who liked to ‘‘putter.”’ 
Several coats of flesh-colored tempera gave the 
heads the human touch. Then the pseudo-artists out- 
lined features and added crepe hair to finish the job. 
The boys carved out the necks and inserted corks 
held in place with airplane glue. This method they 
found satisfactory for holding screweyes in place. 
It was a simple trick then to fasten heads and bodies 
together with brads through shoulders and screweyes. 


® Now! Bring the marionettes to life. The boys 
made controls from light, narrow lattice. The girls 
strung the puppets with nine linen threads. Puppets 
were supported by head, hand, shoulder, knee, and 
back strings, four feet long. When not in use puppets 
hung on two light frames constructed for the purpose. 
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® Casting makes or breaks the performance and so 
must be done with wisdom and foresight. This prob- 
lem for the Pied Piper was manifold since obviously 
many good actors cannot sing. Finally, it was agreed 
that the chorus and singing leads should remain in 
the orchestra pit. This definitely limited the selection 
of speaking voices to be used backstage. These voices 
had to be chosen to resemble as nearly as possible 
the singing voices for the same parts. For example, 
the soprano voice of the Pied Piper had to be like in 
tone, at least, of the speaking voice of the Piper back- 
stage. Experienced and skillful manipulation comes 
only with practice and those with the most suitable 
voices were not always useful from the standpoint of 
manipulation. However, the cast assembled was, in 
the last anlaysis, a fine group of troupers. They 
worked early and late at their various parts and the 
production was entirely worthy of the effort they put 
forth. 


® Business directors of the club made and dis- 

played colorful posters, made arrangements with the 

Junior High School press to print tickets and signa- 

ture programs, and in other ways proved themselves 
(Continued on page 8-a) 





The marionetteers found art and craft necessary in each step of the 
opera. It called also for the co-operation of every organization in the school 
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“WE PAINTED FOUR PINK COLUMNS” 


MAYO DAVID SORGMAN, B.S., Art Instructor, Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut 


O YOU want to have a pageant with 
costumes, scenery, music, and the 
dance? It's a difficult task, offering 
exasperating moments and requiring 
ingenious devices, but you'll love it— 
every minute! 





® Thanks to our crooners and the movies, our 
adolescents like pageants; they like to act, sing, and 
dance. As for donning costumes, it is a marvelous 
outlet for their emotional metamorphosis. And what a 
chance for correlation with the other school classes of 
music, physical education, English, history, sewing, 
and manual training. 


@ My high school art groups desired to give an 
assembly program. We wanted something educa- 
tional, novel, and entertaining, something that could 
be given in ninety minutes, in which we could use all 
of our students. 


@ We talked, and talked, and talked, finally decid- 
ing to stage a pageant which we called ‘Art Through 
the Ages’’ (apologies to Helen Gardner). Then there 
were costumes to design and execute, dances to be 
learned, an argument to compose, research, and 
many other things to be done. We immediately trans- 
formed the art classes into a Pageant Laboratory. 


® An outline of the production was carefully 
nurtured. We planned eight episodes tracing the 
evolution of art from the early cave men to Egypt, 
Greece, early Italy, through the Renaissance to 
Java, to the American Indian, and finally to modern 
America. Parts were assigned and we started in on 
the properties—burlap costumes for the cave men, 


clubs and implements, animal drawings for the 
interior of the cave; bracelets and collars for the 
Egyptian ballet, headdresses for the priests and 
priestesses, muslin costumes, and a pyramid for the 
scenery. We collected old bed sheets and table- 
cloths from which we fashioned Greek togas, Java- 
nese skirts, and seventeenth century costumes. 


@ For our Greek episode, we built four Ionic col- 
umns which we covered with wrapping paper and 
painted pink. 


@ In case you are interested, here is a synopsis and 
the ‘‘business”’ of the performance: 


@ SCENE 1. Stage opens in complete darkness. To the strains 
of Grieg’s music comes the dawn. The cave men awaken and 
move about; the women to their pots and pans. Some men kindle 
the fire while others go to gather wood and to hunt. Two retreat 
to the rear wall to paint and incise animal pictures. The hunters 
excitedly return to tell of the hunt; they motion outside and then 
to the cave wall drawings. They grunt, gather around the fire, 
sway and break into a weird rhythmic dance. Curtain. 


@ SCENE 2. It is twilight. Four priests and a priestess present an 
offering by the pyramid and sing the ‘Temple Song” from Aida 
The princesses enter from the left and kneel in profile. Then come 
twelve dancing girls who perform an Egyptain ballet. Curtain. 


@ SCENE 3. Warm light. Curtain opens showing four pink 
columns against a blue drop. Large vases flank the columns 
Warriors enter from right to the strains of march from Aida 
They come to center stage and retreat. Enter hero and aids; hero 
mounts the pedestal. Maidens joyously enter with garlands of 
laurel; bow, and crown hero; beckon to the men. Men don masks 
of Comedy and Tragedy and act. Maidens seat themselves to watch 
the performance. Hero and aids retreat. Tragedy slays Comedy. 
Curtain. 


@ SCENE 4. Curtain opens on a black stage illuminated only 
from light emanating from stained glass windows. Back stage 











The Egyptian scene included four priests and a priestess and twelve dancing girls 


a cappella choir chant, swelling to a crescendo. Chimes. From 
the audience come two figures clad in appropriate costumes, each 
bearing a painting which she leaves at the altar. A final hallelujah 
as the curtain falls. Women at either side of the altar kneel in 
prayer. Very slow curtain. 


@ SCENE 5. Warm, bright light. Platform and stairs in center 
of stage covered with drapery. From various parts of the audience 
come girls bearing famous paintings. Girls mount platform and 
stairs, forming a tableau showing the great masterpieces of the 
Renaissance. Appropriate soft, slow music. Curtain. 


® SCENE 6. Mysterious blue-green light. Stage is darkened, 

revealing a jade Buddha mounted on the platform. Looming up 
from the darkness comes the guard to light the incense. On bot- 
tom step, before the Buddha, kneels the shrouded form of the 
soloist. Enter group of Javanese girls. Perform angular temple 
dance. ‘Solo; accompaniment of authentic music. Fast curtain. 


@ SCENE 7. Daylight. Indian Maiden at left with Brave, sing 
lyric. To the right squats squaw painting pottery. Enter Puritan 
Maid and Man. Trade with the Indians, exchanging beads for 
pottery. Curtain. 


@ SCENE 8. Soft lights. Silver drop curtain. Some stairs on 
which stands artist painting picture. Couples seated at tables; 
strains of swing music. Master of ceremonies announces singer 
and tap dancers. Couples dance. Artist completes his painting, 
faces audience. Master of ceremonies announces as the floor 
show, ‘Parade of the Artists.’’ Finale. 


®@ I hope this will aid any of you who is contem- 
plating an art assembly program. You will find that 
everyone will enjoy the show—both actors and the 
audience. It is wise to recruit the football squad to 
portray your cave men. They'll love it. 





The football squad was recruited for this assembly program and loved it 
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MATTRESS BOX 
STAGE SETTINGS 


WILL give $100,000,” said a business 
man, ‘‘to anyone who will relieve me 
of my chief worries.” 

@ “But where will you get the 
$100,000?” asked his head book- 
keeper. 





@ “That,” said the man, “Is one of my chief wor- 
ries.” 


® That is one of the chief worries of most people who 
undertake to stage a play. Where is the money com- 
ing from to provide costumes and scenery? Except 
for that worry, getting up plays would be the jolliest 
of junkets for young people. 


© The writer has staged twenty-five or thirty 
amateur productions, each calling for several big 
stage settings, and has never found a staging prob- 
lem that could not be solved to the satisfaction of 
actors, audience, and all concerned with settings 
made of cardboard mattress boxes, with or without 
wooden battens. Houses, exterior and interior, with 
porches, arbors, sheds, cellar hatchways, steps, 
stairways, portable doorways and windows, bal- 
conies, rocks, caves, forests, cemeteries, mountains, 
an ice-filled river for Eliza in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
ships’ decks for Columbus and the Boston Tea Party, 
and a dozen others have served creditably. The same 
adaptable material has given us street lamps, school 
desks, fountains, wells, fireplaces, carts, spinning 
wheels, cars, locomotives, cages, lattices, gateways, 
fences, cupboards, sinks, stoves, grandfather clocks, 
tombstones, coffins, walls, shrubbery, trees, and so on. 


@ The ordinary cardboard mattress box, obtainable in all 
furniture stores from time to time, gives sheets of smooth, strong 
material, generally 614 by 4 feet. It can be opened and cut to 
shape with a shoe knife, kept razor sharp with a fine whetstone; 
or, if little children are to be trusted to do the work, they would 
be safer with a hack-saw blade, wrapped with a little cloth or 
rubber for a handle. 


@ The simplest use is for backgrounds made of panels. Fold the 
large piece of card in the middle, using a steel square or the edge 
of a square table to get a perfect angle. Place battens four inches 
shorter than the cardboard on both sides of the bottom edge and 
nail and clinch, to protect the bottom of the card from breaking. 
The battens are shorter than the cardboard so that there will be no 
trouble in folding. Several such panels can be placed side by side 
for a panoramic background, by pasting a strip of stout kraft paper 
along each vertical edge for strength and then catching with a 
stitch of thread or twine every four or five inches. Put several 
strands of thread through a large needle. Push the needle through 
the strip on one panel, an inch from the edge. Bring it back through 
the crack between the panels and push it through the strip on the 
other panel and back through the crack. Pull the thread taut and 
tie with a square knot. This makes a hinge that bends easily in 
either direction. 


@ For painting the scene, cheap house paint is very satisfactory, 
as it does not warp the cardboard. It is hard to get purple in the 
cheapest colors—a pity, for purple is very effective. It cannot be 


FRANK M. RICH 
Principal School No. 2 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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made, as one might expect, from a mixture of red and blue. The 
best resort is to buy the solid color in an orchid tint and mix it in 
linseed oil, not forgetting a little dryer (litharge and turpentine) 
Calcimine paints in what are known as “deep color” tones are 
very handsome and not so expensive as house paint. But any- 
thing watery has a tendency to warp the cardboard, for any spot 
of paper that is wet shrinks when it dries. This tendency can be 
largely overcome by painting both sides of the screen at the same 
time, then shrinkage in one direction neutralizes shrinkage in the 
other. The drying panel should then be supported from the top. 


@ Ina pinch the panels can be painted with chalk, charcoal, and 
colored crayons, and then worked over with a small brush dipped 
in a solution of sizing or glue, to spread the colors evenly and keep 
them from brushing off. Whiting, clay, soot, and masons’ dry 
colors mixed with glue water can be painted on with fair effect, 
and at very little cost. 


@ Backgrounds with doors and windows, houses with roofs, etc., 
must be built more substantially, to stand weight and handling. 
Here each panel of cardboard needs to be framed in with thin 
wood on all edges. Shingle lath sawed in two, flatwise, making 
slats approximately 2 by '% inches (selling for about a cent a foot) 
is ideal. Coarse veneer and thin crate wood, even in short lengths 
can be utilized, especially if one has access to a power saw to rip 
them in uniform width and thickness. 


@ After the design is drawn or modeled in miniature, the panels 
are marked and cut carefully to measure, using a steel square and 
perfect yardstick, thus having all lines and angles as perfect as 
possible so as to avoid trouble when the parts are hinged and 
folded. For rectangular panels, the rule is to cut the wooden strips 
as long as the length or width of the cardboard, minus the width 
of the wood. This makes a frame that just fits the paper. Angles 
more or less than 90° call for special fitting on both sides. Place 
one such frame above and one below the cardboard as it lies on 
the floor, having the corner cracks reversed, so as to make a strong 
lap joint at the corners. Place old boards underneath, to protect 
the floor, and nail carefully with one or one and one-quarter-inch 
nails (not brads). Put five nails in each corner, two on each side of 
a crack and staggered, three or four inches apart on the sides, not 
too close to the edge. Nailing is something of an art, but with care 
even a beginner can do a neat job by placing the nails evenly, and 
removing bent nails and replacing them, never pounding them 
under. It is easy to make mistakes, especially with the under sticks, 
so it is well to put a couple of nails in each corner, and then raise 
the panel up and look it over before it is too late to change things 
When all the nails are in, turn the panel over and clinch the 
quarter-inch or so of nail point that projects. To do this neatly, 
place a piece of flat iron in contact with the head of the nail under- 
neath. Tap the point of the nail so as to make a sharp hook. Then 
give it taps from the side to bend it toward the center of the strip 
and pound down flush with the surface. Take no chances of hook- 
ing Hamlet's sleeve or Ophelia’s tresses. Such little tufted speci- 
mens of make-up hanging from the scenery are poor tribute to the 
stage carpenter 


@ Framed-in panels are now fastened together with hinges of 
tough cord or picture wire, threaded up somewhat as the sewed 
hinges described above. Match the pieces together. Bore holes 
through the center of the battens, opposite each other, one or two 
feet apart, depending on the length and weight of the panel. Push 
the wire through the hole on one side; pull it back through the 
crack; push it through the opposite hole; then back through the 
crack again; pull tight and tie. Notice that the wire hinge makes a 
kind of figure “8” with the cross in the crack. It holds the two 
pieces tightly together but permits them to bend back and forth 
in either direction. 


®@ Doors and casement windows are simply rectangles cut on 
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COLLAPSIBLE STAGE FURNITURE FROM 
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three sides, the fourth being creased and bent for a hinge. Fram- 
ing of doors and door casings is optional. 

@ A very clever little half-house, with an attached roof that folds 
quickly and compactly into a single unit was invented by a class 
of boys who needed a small railroad station in front of a curtain 
where there was little room and where the shifting would have to 
be done in full view of the audience. The design, (see page 81), 
shows what young amateurs can work out with this material. The 
roof, with overhanging eaves, is hinged to fold vertically. The 
ends are trapezoidal, to fit the roof, and hinged to separate halves 
of the front. The roof pieces are hinged to corresponding front 
pieces with long wires at the eaves. The house supports itself well 
with either side out. When the stage hands fold it, they swing the 
roof over forward, fold it in the center, the front pieces folding 
with it, and the end panels swing into place against the front. 


@ A folding well and a hand-puppet theater were afterward 
adapted from the same plan, except that they were like two such 
units, hinged together to make a four-sided structure without the 
division in the center of the roof and the front. When folded, both 
central sections of roof, with hinged half-sides attached, swung 
over and outward; the ends folded inward between the back and 
the front. The well-windlass had to be put in separately; two long 
screws, one attached to a crank, serve as shafts. A door was left 
out in the back of the puppet theater to admit the performers. A 
string of small lamps, near the front edge of the roof, gave good 
illumination. The scenery was painted on a movable frame, sup- 
ported on hooks, at the back. 





®@ One of the productions in this puppet theater was 
a health play adapted from an old French folk tale 
retold in Anatole France’s “A Trip to the Moon.” 
The bad boy swims down the river, meeting various 
craft and passing various buildings along the shore. 
Finally a big bird seizes him and carries him upward 
to the man in the moon and leaves him hanging to a 
kind of perch outside. The man in the moon vindic- 
tively chops off the perch with a hatchet and the hero 
has a hair-raising fall, till he is saved by a miracle. 
This latitude of scenic motion, vertical and hori- 
zontal, most unusual for hand puppets, was effected 
by means of two long panoramic scenes mounted on 
two sets of rollers, each controlled by a crank. The 
moving scene gave the effect of the actors’ moving. 
Holes in the background allowed various characters 
to look out doors and windows and address the hero. 
When the long horizontal trip was ended the ad- 
venturer seated himself between the flapping wings 
of a large bird and, mounting upward, pursued 
his fortunes among the planets. Some such creation 
as this is recommended to the reader for his next 


entry in a puppet contest. 
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Miss Ethel A. Dewey, Director of Normal Training, Albia High School, Albia, Iowa, has instructed 
her students in the construction of simple puppets in order that they may be prepared to use them 


in presenting dramatizations in the rural schools. 


The puppets were utilized in working out these 


four division pages in their School Annual—Features, Athletics, The School, and Organizations 
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MARDI GRAS 
MASKS 


ate REBECCA BELL 
““ HUDSON 


Brewer U. Key 
School 


Galveston, Texas 





peg ARDI GRAS is a carnival which has 
been celebrated for many years in 
the southern part of Europe, particu- 
larly in Italy, France, and Spain. It 
is a period of merrymaking and 
gayety and is celebrated as such on 
Shrove Tuesday, the day preceding the beginning of 
the more sober religious observation of the Lenten 
period. This custom was brought to America by the 
early settlers in the southern part of the United 
States. The French who settled in Louisiana have 
continued the festival on an elaborate scale for many 
years in New Orleans. Among other southern cities 
which have kept up the old custom is Galveston, 
Texas. Here the school children are invited as a 
group to participate in the Junior Mardi Gras 
Celebration. 


® For weeks ahead there is much flurry and prep- 
aration for the big street parade which is composed 
entirely of children from the public and private 
schools of the city. And so it came about this year 
that the fifth grade, after hearing some of the history 
of Mardi Gras, decided to make masks for the 
occasion. At first the class designed and painted 
conventional masks on drawing paper, but these 
proved too flat and lifeless to be interesting. About 
this time someone brought into the class a picture 





A picture of the 
mask parade held 
annually in Nice, 
France, was enough 
to start the whole 
scheol class making 
Mardi Gras Masks 


clipped from an old National Geographic Maga- 
zine showing a parade in Nice, France, in which 
large papier-mache heads were carried on sticks by 
the paraders. That was enough to set us off! 


® First the class made a clay mold of a face and 
covered it with papier-mache, but unfortunately there 
was only enough clay to make one cast and it took a 
week for the mask to dry on this mold. With a class 
full of thirty-six youngsters each clamoring for his 
chance to model, the prospects for peace and har- 
mony were not very bright. As a final solution to the 
problem the children decided to be the models them- 
selves. Schoolroom desks and tables were shoved 
together till they formed a long operating table. These 
were covered with newspaper for protection. Eight 
victims at a time went through the ordeal. They laid 
themselves full length on the tables with their heads 
centered around two large bowls of wall-paper paste 
(roaches and water bugs do not like wall-paper paste, 
you know). Those who were not victims for the day 
went to work as sculptors. 


® First, two paper towels were dipped in water and 
patted smoothly over the victim’s face and down 
around his collar and hair for the sake of neatness and 
protection. Holes were punched in this paper over 
the nostrils to insure long life to the hapless victim. 
Next a piece of cheesecloth was spread smoothly over 














the towels. This gives strength to the finished mask. 
And then the real face lifting began. Pupils who were 
not acting as victims or sculptors tore paper towels in- 
to strips about an inch wide. These strips were dipped 
into the batter of wall-paper paste and smoothed over 


the face of the model. Work was begun well up 
toward the crown of the head and continued down- 
ward toward the chin; the strips were laid across the 
head east and west. When one layer had been ap- 
plied, long strips were run north and south around 
the crown of the head, the temples, and under the 
chin to keep the edges of the mask firm. This process 
was repeated. After the second or third layer has 
been applied extra layers of the strips should be 
added at the points which need to be exaggerated. 
Rolls of paper towel or toilet tissue saturated with the 
paste mixture may be laid along the edges of the 
brow. Lay another roll along the length of the nose, 
or a wad may be stuck on its end to accentuate or 
caricature its width. Cheek bones and chins may also 
be built up. The more pronounced these points are, 
the more distinctive will be the mask when it is com- 
pleted. Now cover the mask again with one or two 
more layers of strips and paste. 


® Make ready a crumpled wad of old newspapers 
crushed into the general shape of a head. Now have 
the victim move to the edge of the table and slowly 
turn his face over the edge. The sculptor stands with 
his hands ready to catch and hold the mask as it slips 
off the model. Thrust the wad of newspaper into the 
mask, gently shaping it wherever an adjustment is 
necessary. If the paste batter has not been too thin 
and watery, the mask will hold its shape pretty well. 
Set the model away to dry for several days. Our room 
has nice recessed window sills just above the steam 
radiators, so the masks dried within a few days without 
growing any mildew whiskers. It required half an 
hour to build up a mask provided all materials were 
ready ahead of time. 


®@ We expected to wear our masks so it was neces- 
sary to cut holes at the eyes and mouth. When the 
mask was thoroughly dry a sharp penknife or a 
pointed pair of scissors was used to do the cutting. 
Good-sized holes need to be cut for the eyes in order 
that the wearer can see toward the sides as well as to 


EXPLANATION OF MASKS 

Top row: (1) Bluebeard’s mask. (2) First wife, blue cello- 
phane cap trimmed with a band of silver paper and child's 
necklace of pink rosebuds. (3) Second wife, a crown of 
flitter cloth with band of blue sequins, hair of tan worsted. 
(4) Third wife, cap of red plaid, made from a crepe paper 
picnic tablecloth, hair of black crepe paper. (5) The Indian 
was adorned with a band of red grosgrain ribbon and real 
turkey feathers. (6) The pirate wore a bandana of blue 
wrapping paper and large gold paper earrings. 

Bottom row: (1) The fourth wife, hair of brown silk stock- 
ing, headdress a pink chiffon and lace evening hand- 
kerchief. (2) The fifth wife, hair of black crepe paper, 
headdress was one left over from a previous play and 
consisted of a crown made of red, green, and silver 
wrapping paper left from Christmas packages. (4) The 
sixth wife, hair of white cotton batting, collar a lace paper 
doily. 





the front. When the cutting was finished, each child 
mixed a wash of water colors and painted the entire 
mask flesh color. It is well to make this color a little 
too strong, as it is later toned down when the mask is 
shellacked. Shadows around the eye sockets and 
extra coloring along the cheek bones should be 
added while the flesh coloring is still moist. Mouth, 
lips, brows may be painted with showcard colors, as 
they have greater strength. As soon as this work is 
thoroughly dry, cover the mask with a coat of clear 
shellac or lacquer. If the mask is to be worn for any 
length of time it should be shellacked inside as well 
as outside. 


® Eyelashes, brows, and hair may be made from 
crepe paper, yarn, or clipped silk stockings. Just 
imagine how intriguing a Chinaman’s pigtail is when 
it is made of slinky silk stocking! To hold the mask on 
the wearer's head, we made a skullcap from the top 
of an old silk stocking and fastened it inside the mask. 
To do this, cut the top off a stocking—the part that is 
mostly cotton. Slip this over the wearer’s head. 
Gather it together on the crown of his head and tie 
it with a string or thread, then sew this cap into the 
forehead of the mask and the mask will stay on the 
head fairly well. Decorations and headdresses for 
the masks resulted from a combination of ingenuity 
plus the contents of the ‘‘odds and ends” box kept in 
our classroom. 


® After the Mardi Gras season had passed many of 
us still had our masks and were reluctant to discard 
(Continued on page 8-a) 
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THE REVIVAL of the ART of the DEORs# MEADE 


Recreation Supervisor 


CHINESE SHADOW THEATRE rts Proccees Aaministation 





THE SIXTH YEAR of its operation, 
the Duluth Children’s Theatre has 
progressed to the point of being 
sponsored by the Duluth City Coun- 
cil. A board of directors has been 
appointed by the mayor and a fund 
has been set aside to underwrite production activities. 
® The theatre is operated under the supervision of 
co-directors Howard Rolfe, dramatic director, and 
Arnie Nybak, technical director. These men are 
assigned to the theatre by the WPA Recreation Proj- 
ect. In addition to the above directors, two recrea- 
tional assistants are placed in the theatre by WPA, 
and the operation technique of the theatre has come 
under the supervision of J. Kendall Van Booskirk, 
WPA Recreation Supervisor, who is assigned to the 
Minnesota State Office, WPA Recreation staff. 














® During the current season they have produced 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes,”’ ‘‘Cinderella,”’ ‘Robin 
Hood,” and ‘‘The Three Bears.” 


® In addition to these production features, interest 
groups are established in the theatre on such sub- 
jects as poster design, costume design, theatre make- 
up, radio technique, and puppetry. Puppetry activ- 
ity has been under the supervision of the writer. 


® The first puppet project in the Duluth Children’s 
Theatre was a revival of the ancient art of the Chinese 
Shadow Puppetry. 


® Shadows have always been mysterious and fas- 
cinating, sometimes frightening. We do not know just 
when shadow puppets were first used. Perhaps the 
idea came from the shadows of priests, cast on the 





Sketched by Arnie Nybak 


walls of their tents as they moved about carrying on 
their religious ceremonies. Omar Khayyam knew of 
them. He wrote: 


“For in and out, around below— 
Life’s nothing but a magic shadow show, 
Played in a box, whose candle is the sun, 
Round which we phantom figures, come and go.”’ 


® History tells us that colored shadow figures were 
known in China as long ago as 123 B.C. A legend 
of their origin follows: The favorite wife of an em- 
peror of China died. Grieving at his loss, he called 
the court magician before him and bade him bring 
his empress back to life. Failure to do so would cost 
the magician his head. This threat stimulated the 
magician to his very best efforts of thought. As he 
walked, meditating, upon the seashore, he saw 
glistening before him a dried fish’s skin. This gave 
him an idea. Cutting the figure of the empress 
cunningly from the irridescent fishes’ skin, he threw 
its shadow, together with others, on a lighted screen. 
As the Chinese think of the dead as shades, the 
Emperor was delighted to see the Empress, moving 
about in the land of the shades among her shadow 
companions. The priests seized upon this device to 
convince the populace that they were able to recall 
the souls of the dead at will, but soon these beautiful 
colored figures were used to portray classical dramas. 


® The late Dr. Berthold Laufer, curator of anthro- 
pology, Field Museum of Chicago, says that the 
shadow theatre is the true theatre of China as it 
presented the classic dramas in the vernacular for all 
to understand and enjoy, the women in their court- 


The interesting stage 
art of color Chinese 
shadow puppets has 
been revived at the 
Duluth Children’s 
Theatre with much 
success 











yards, as well as the men. The legitimate theatre 
presented its dramas in the classic language, with 
men actors for men only. 


® The Chinese Shadow Project at the Duluth 
Children’s Theatre offered the opportunity for self- 
expression artistically and dramatically in a new 
medium. It developed physical co-ordination of body 
and mind in the handling of the figures and provided 
a type of entertainment that is creative, not passive, 
as it appeals to the imagination. 


@ Materials: The shadow figures used in China are made of 
donkey hide, treated by a secret process with lime to make them 
transparent. They are then beautifully colored and carved in lace- 
like designs to indicate the texture and design of the clothing. 
After considerable experimentation, we find Dupont Pyralin, 
.0075 gauge, to be the most satisfactory material used. Through 
an automotive supply house we purchased sheets 20 inches by 
50 inches in each of the following colors: red, yellow, blue, green, 
orange, purple, brown, lavender, and black. Eastman’s Kodak 
Cement proved to be the best adhesive. Because of the cost of the 
pyralin. we made the settings of saturated construction paper, 
using boiled linseed oil to make it translucent, attaching it to the 
screen with Scotch tape. A satisfactory material for the screen is 
Waverly White Window Shade material. It diffuses the light 
evenly. For the flood lamp we use a bank of four 12-inch lumiline 
light bulbs set in a wooden box which is lined with stainless steel. 
The cover of the box, when open, acts as a reflector. 


@ We set our screens in the property slot of hand puppet 
theatre and hand the flood lamp to a bar attached above the 
opening and extending back across the back drop stick. This 
locates the flood lamp above the operators’ heads. The box is 
slanted downward so that the light is evenly distributed over the 
surface of the screen. 


@ As it was desired to set as high an artistic standard as possible 
at the outset, Mr. Arnie Nybak, the technical director of the 
theatre, designed the characters and setting, and supervised their 
construction. It was felt this was best for a first project, as it was 
necessary to teach the group the technique of handling these new 
materials as well as the technique of manipulating the figures and 
presenting the story dramatically. We expect the children to 
design their own characters in the future, however. 

@ The story selected was ‘‘How the Camel Got His Hump,” one 
of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Just So Stories." The characters were: The 
Dog, the Ox, the Horse, the Camel, the First Man, and the Djinn. 
The setting was “The Howling Desert.” 


@ After the color sketch of the camel was made (see Fig. 1), it 
was decided where it should be jointed. Tracing paper was placed 
over the sketch, and each separate part was traced (see Fig. 2). 
The corresponding color of Pyralin was placed over the tracing 
and each part was outlined in speed-o-lac instant black lacquer. 


Sound effects: A 
flute was used to play 
phrases from ‘Dance 
Orientale” as_ the 
theme before the en- 
trance of the ‘First 
Man.” Cymbals were 
crashed at the entrance 
of the Djinn. Each 
animal was introduced 
by appropriate noises: 
bark, neigh, and moo; 
the camel by a derisive 
nasal laugh. Cymbals, 
triangle, and wood 
block were used when 
the Djinn “made his 
magic.” 


All parts were outlined and all perforations carved out with a 
razor blade or sharp-pointed scissors before the parts were cut out. 
Adjacent parts were cut out in order, leaving a ;;-inch margin 
where colors were to be joined, and these were immediately glued 
together as they were cut out, to prevent loss of small pieces. The 
jointing was done with heavy linen thread knotted at the end. The 
pieces to be joined were placed together letter on letter. The thread 
was pulled through to the knot. A knot was made on the reverse 
side close enough to hold it in place, but loose enough to allow it 
to move freely. This is important. The joints must be free. Be 
sure there is a leg on either side of the body, front, and rear. 


@ Wiring of the Camel: The wires used were 16 gauge 
Bessemer steel drill rods cut in 12-inch lengths, set in a 6-inch 
length of 14-inch dowel sticks to act as a handle. The end of the 
wire is flattened out and a hole punched in it. Be sure the edges 
of the hole are reamed so as not to be sharp enough to cut the 
thread. The wires are attached to leave space at the edge of the 
figure so that they can be used on either side of the figure. 


@ Method of Making Djinn (see Fig. 3): 1. Decide where 
figure is to be jointed (see Fig. 4). Trace paper pattern. (Notice 
that the section from waist to knee is shorter than in true pro- 
portion. This is necessary when the figure sits or kneels.) 


@ 2. Place the pyralin over the pattern. Outline with speed-o- 
lac. Be sure to carve out pattern of garment before cutting the 
piece out. Glue adjacent colors as you cut out the pieces. The 
arms must be long enough for graceful movement. 


@ 3. Jointing: Be sure the arms are attached on either side of 
the shoulder and the legs are attached at the knee, one on one 
side, and one on the other. 


@ 4. Wiring: The wire used at the neck is bent at two right 
angles so that the eyelet lies flat on the head. Sew as shown in 
Figure 2. The two hand wires should be attached to the edges of 
= —_ as shown so that the figure may enter the screen from 
either side. 


@ Casting and rehearsal was under the direction of Mr. Howard 
Rolfe, the production director of the Children’s Theatre. The 
group taking part was made up of four boys and four girls, ranging 
in age from eleven to sixteen. 

@ Manipulation: Mr. Rolfe and the writer taught the group the 
technique of handling their figures. The animals are operated by 
holding the wires one in either hand at right angles to the screen. 
The human figures are operated by holding the neck wire in one 
hand, the wire for one hand in between the first finger and the 
thumb, and the other between the second and third fingers so that 
the arms may be operated separately. Avoid tenseness but always 
keep the full weight of the figure on the neck wire. Move the 
hand or body of the figure speaking. Use small and slow motions. 
To make the figure bow or bend backward, raise the neck wire 
backward or forward. The figure should be held tightly against 
the screen to obtain clear outline and color. The attention of the 
puppeteer must be constantly fixed on the figure to manipulate it 
effectively. To make the figure kneel, catch the toes on the bottom 
frame of the screen and, holding the weight on the neck wire to 
avoid the joints swinging the wrong way, bring it to a kneeling 
position. It is desirable to have the room entirely dark during the 
presentation of a play. 
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Steps in making a diorama suggested by Helen Redcay Snook, Art Supervisor, Newton, New Jersey. Dioramas have 
much value with History and Geography projects and practical application to window display and stagecraft 
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Rhythm designs in black and 
white cut paper by senior 
high school students and 
used in decoration for a 
school party. La Verne Gent- 
ner, Art Supervisor, Gilbert, 
Minnesota 
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A white paint design by a 
student in the class of Jane 
Rehnstrand, Superior, Wis- 
consin. Upper corner shows 
an ink drawing 


The planning of interesting 
eye-catching poster figures, 
serious or humorous, for use 
on posters, display sheets, or 
program covers in connection 
with school activities, is al- 
ways a live-wire interest sub- 
ject for high scheol art pro- 
jects. The use of different 
mediums in illustration meth- 
ods will give practical training 




















The Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, California, used the ac- 
companying illustrated form of 
decoration for a recent senior 
dinner. It shows excellent ac- 
complishment by high school 
craftsmen in decorative work. 
As depicted, a Venetian vine- 
yard theme was the desired goal. 
William S. Rice, art instructor, 
was in charge of the decorating 
committee. Only blue and white 
balloons and green paper leaves 
were used. Tables were decor- 
ated with candles and red roses 
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MISS RUTH J.NICOL 
of BUTTE MONTANA 
DREW THIS CHANGING 
CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATION 
On HER CLASSROOM 
BLACKBOARD. SHE 
CHANGED IT EVERY 
DAY, ILLUSTRATION G6 


COMING THE DAY 
BEFORE VACATION ee 
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WHEN THE STUDENTS 
ARRIVED BACK AT 
JCHOOL AFTER THE 
HOLIDAWS THEY FOUND 
70N THE BLACKBOARD 
THESE DRAWINGS 
MOTIVATED TRAINING 
In OBSERVATION 
AND THE STUDENT 
GREATLY ENJOYED IT. 











CUT PAPER CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


ELISE REID 
BOYLSTON 

























TO HANG In WINDOW OR DOOR 














LANTERN FOR End OF CHAIN window JAN WREATH 
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How to draw the farmyard creatures described by Marcella Tepe, Franklin School, 
Quincy, Illinois, in her description in the section ‘“Grade Helps’ of this number 


0 Do 
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Girls who attend the WPA Federal Art Project classes at the Madison Street Settlement House, 226 Madison Street, 
put the finishing touches to the sets they have painted for the play, “Life on the Lower East Side,’ presented by 
the Thespians, dramatic organization at the House 


SCENERY . . Showing Up the East Side Slums 


FTER we gave our last play we felt 
very blue because we didn’t have 
another interesting play that we 
wanted to do and also we didn’t have 
enough money to get the sweaters 
that the girls of the club wanted so 

badly. We'd been sitting, talking, and hollering that 

we'd never get them at the rate we were going, and 
since we couldn't afford to raise the dues we were 
stuck. 

® But luckily we forgot all about this worry when 
our leader asked a question. All she said was, 
“Girls, instead of doing nothing but arguing, why not 
write a play?’ Since we were chiefly a dramatic 
group it was voted on right away. By the way, all of 
us are girls about thirteen to fifteen years old. 

@ Next came the problem, what was the play to be 
about? And would the scenery we had in our Madi- 
son Settlement House cellar be good for it? We 
decided to write about the ugly slums and show that 
it is a big reason why so many of its tenants turn out 
to be gangsters, but after writing it we had no 
scenery. 

® Our WPA dramatic teacher said we ought to ask 
the WPA teacher of art to help us make scenery, so a 
delegation of us went to ask him. We got cold feet 
while going. Most of us can’t draw—maybe he would 
be disgusted when we tried to make the scenery! 
But since we needed it and the Settlement couldn't 
afford to buy some, we asked the art teacher anyway. 

® He cooled our fears and first asked us to describe 





spian Club of Madison House, New York 


our play. We told him that the ugly slums was what 
it meant to show. We said we needed a back drop of 
ugly tenements and a couple of pushcarts and a 
lamppost for the street scenes. He gave us charcoal 
and paper and said, ‘Go downstairs and sketch 
roughly the pushcarts and houses outside!’’ He 
laughed when we said we could not draw. 

® Funny enough, our drawings looked like the thing 
we were drawing! And being very rough it had the 
look that ugly slums do have. For two months, about 
three evenings a week, we drew life-sized pushcarts 
on heavy cardboard, shop fronts, and pool tables. 
Then we cut them out with shop shears and painted 
them with poster colors. With the help of the shop 
teacher we mounted them on wooden frames. 

® We also had a large piece of organdy about ten 
yards by seven yards. We cut it in sections and out- 
lined it with charcoal. We didn't bother about little 
things but made the ugly chimneys, fire escapes with 
clothes, and small windows stand out. At first it looked 
terrible but later it took shape, looking just like the 
buildings in the neighborhood. 

@ When we finished our scenery we were glad and 
sorry. It's funny, but we had such a good time paint- 
ing and cutting and hammering that we wanted to 
continue. Our WPA teacher said we should come 
whenever we needed him. 

® When we gave the play the audience, usually 
very noisy, was quiet and a lot of people congrat- 
ulated us not only for the play but also for making the 
real stage scenery. 








MASKS ~ + ~ An auditorium program written by and 


CHILDREN OF CLASS 7B 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 46, NEW YORK 


Properties: 

1. Masks made on oaktag 18 x 24 inches, and then 
colored with tempera paints. Finally these were 
attached to sticks about 30 inches in length. 


2. A drum—we borrowed ours from the kinder- 
garten. 

3. Folding screens, 6 feet high. 

4. Detail paper, 3 feet wide. 

Setting: 

The setting was built with four screens of three 
panels each which, when placed next to each other, 
made a zigzag background length of 24 feet. Tacked 
along the top of these screens was placed a 24-foot 
length of detail paper upon which a border of mask 
motifs had been painted. In front of these screens, 
the children placed three benches upon which they 
could sit during the performance. To hide them from 
the audience, we took another length of detail paper 
with similar motif decoration and placed that in front 
in a semicircle. The whole looked like a huge puppet 
box out of which the children thrust their masks to 
take their parts in the program. 


By attaching punched pasters to the back of the 
front drop, and then stringing strong cord through 
the holes, we found that three classroom chairs, 
placed strategically, would support the front paper 
panel effectively. 

Program: 


The program was divided into two parts. The first 
part was made up of compositions written in first 
person by the children. All the information was 
gotten from visits to the Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Natural History, and the adjacent public libraries, 
as well as from textbooks available in the school. 


The second part of the program was made possible 
through the co-operation of the Museum of Natural 
History which loaned us a collection of masks. The 


descriptions given here were also written by the 
children. 


PART I 
Masks Come to Life 


Characters: Howard, George, Marjorie, and Edith. The Masks of 
Long Ago. 

Time: Today 

Place: Make-believe Land. 

Howard (holding an ordinary mask from an American masquerade 
party): Gosh, aren't we lucky to get these masks! 

George: We sure are. Where did you get yours? 

Howard: My father brought it from a masquerade last night. 

George: So did mine. 

Howard: When my head wiggles, everyone laughs. (Wiggles 
head.) ; 

George: But my mouth moves. Look! (Pulls down lower lip of 
mask with an attached string.) 

Howard: You're a regular chatterbox. 

George: Why look, here come two girls with masks just like ours! 

Marjorie: Hello! Where did you get your masks? 

George: Our fathers brought them from a masquerade last night. 
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Marjorie: So did ours. 

Edith: Aren't they painted nicely? 

Howard: Look at my hair. (Points to hair pasted on forehead of his 
mask.) 

Marjorie: Well, what’s wrong with mine? (She shows off her 
mask.) 

George: My mouth moves, look! (Moves mouth.) 

Marjorie: I think the masks in America are the best in the whole 
world. Why, they're just elegant! (At this point, the children 
behind the screen are prepared to lift their masks so that it 
appears as though the mask is talking. Each mask appears 
when his turn comes to speak; it stays up for three other masks 
to speak and then drops down slowly behind the screen.) 

Comedy: Ha! Ha! Ha! Listen to those infants brag! 

Children: Oh, look, what is it? 

Comedy: Don’t be frightened. Just make yourself at home and I 
will introduce myself and some of my relatives. We can tell you 
some hair-raising stories! Now I am one of the many Grecian 
comedy masks. In the old Grecian plays many comic masks 
were used but particularly I. I have led a jolly life making other 
people laugh and be jolly too. 

Tragedy (comes up quaveringly, so that the four children look at 
him with awe): I suppose you know who I am without my telling 
you and I also suppose you want to hear my story? Well, here 
it is anyway. Before I was invented, the Greek actors used to 
paint their faces. You know that I am a Greek mask. I was 
invented by Aeschylus. Do you know who Aeschylus became in 
his later day? He became the world’s master of tragic drama, 
and he introduced Sophocles. The only time the Greek actors 
wore me was during the Dionysian Festivals in honor of the god 
Dionysis. And how long do you think it lasted? Only about five 
days. In 535 B.C. Thetis of Icaria was the winner of the first 
tragedy contest. As you know, the Greek theater had no 
scenery and the actors wore rich costumes and sang dithyramb 
poetry. And now, if you haven’t guessed who I am, I'll tell you. 
I am one of the twenty-six Greek masks of tragedy. 

Goat Mask: I do not suppose you have had occasion to recall me. 
I, too, come from Northwestern Alaska. Yes, indeed! I am an 
Alaskan Indian mask. I was used to put on the face of an Indian 
brave who walked among the mountain goats and killed them 
for food. I am called the Mountain Goat Mask. 

Kiawatua Mask: Well! Well! Well! Wouldn't you like to know 
about me? I am a spirit of the Northwestern Alaskan Indian 
Mask of the Kiawatua Tribe. The Indians used me to scare 
away the evil spirits when people were sick. The medicine 
man would put me on and dance around the ailing person. He 
would then run away into the woods, hoping the evil spirits 
would follow him and get lost, then the medicine man would 
return, confident the sick one was cured. I was also used when 
my people were gaining in war. The Indian would put me on 
and do a victory dance, for they thought I brought them luck. 
Do you think I would bring luck to you, too? 

Comabian Mask: This mask person is very, very old. I was used by 
Indians who dwelled in the village of Comab on the eastern 
coast of Vancouver Island. The Indians used the masks to scare 
their enemy in case of attack. How clearly I remember one 
evening while sitting in the leader's hut, there was suddenly a 
lot of noise outside and so the leader put me on and ran outside. 
In a half hour the enemy disappeared for they thought me an 
evil spirit. Don’t you think I lead an exciting life? 

Death: I am a mask of Death. I was made in the little village of 
Comax, on the eastern coast of Vancouver Island. The relatives 
and friends of the deceased person would put me on when they 
followed the coffin. I have had very little rest. Woe is me! I 
am so sad. How would you like to follow coffins? On one oc- 
casion, I can remember when a small child about eight years old 
fell off a cliff. I was so sad when her father and mother grieved 
for her. 
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Masks 
loaned to 
us by the 
American 

Museum 
of 
Natural 
History 


Tlinket 

ee ~ Ruler 
roquois 
Kiawatua 

Mt. Goat 
Javanese 
Buffalo 
Egyptian 
Witch 
Comedy 

Fire God 
Bushango 
Tragedy 
Chinese Shadow 


Puppet 
Mask 


Comedy: HO! HO! HO! HereI am again! We all hope you found 
our stories fascinating and that you will take an interest in us 
and look us up now and then. 

George: I hardly know what to say! 

Edith: I know I will certainly try to look up some more of your 
relatives. 

Comedy: Today, we are only stories, but in some parts of the world 
we exert a great deal of power. Well, goodbye, and pleasant 
dreams tonight! 

Howard: Goodbye. We're sorry to see you go. I hope you mean it 
when you say pleasant dreams! 


PART II 
Some Real Masks 


During this part of the program, all the masks in the first part 
are down and hidden behind the screen. The nine children in 
Part II stand in a semicircle in front of the screens of PartI. Each 
child is holding a mask loaned by the Museum of Natural History. 
Jerome: Some children in our class have gone down to the Museum 

of Natural History. These masks you see were loaned to us by 

the staff of that museum. My mask is from China, On the top are 








five skulls and headpieces. Inside there is a place large enough 
for a man’s head. Notice the third eye which is for Wisdom. Is 
it designed as you would expect the Chinese to do it? 

Harold: This ia a Japanese Dramatic Mask. It is made of thick 
wood. The eyes are painted with gold and seem to be frowning. 
How do I look in it? (Holds it up before his face.) 

Shirley: This is a mask of the Seneca Indians of America. It is 
carved of one solid piece of wood and has metal rings around 
the eyes. The hair seems to be the stiff bristles of an animal. It 
appears to be colored with a material similar to crayons, but it 
might have been applied with a brush. It is very grotesque in 
appearance. 

Alfreda: This is also a mask from the Seneca Indians! It probably 
was used for a harvest ceremony. As you can see, it is made of 
straw. Here are the eyes, the nose, and the mouth. 

Norman: This mask is an oriental one. It is a Devil Dancing Mask 
of Ceylon. It is grotesquely carved and painted from a solid 
piece of wood. The bulging eyes and teeth, and the horns give it 
a devilish appearance. This carving on the forehead reminds 
one of a cobra about to strike. The lower lip and chin are carved 
from a separate piece of wood attached to the main part of the 
face by a strong wire-like fiber. 








Henry: My mask is another Ceylon Dancing Mask. It is made of 
thick wood and has head ornaments similar to those seen on 
Indians. I do not imagine this mask being used in the witch 
dance. The colors used are red, yellow, black, and white. It 
has a round face and looks like the portrait of a wealthy princess. 

Irene: My two masks are those of the Northern Alaskan Indians. 
They are known to have been used over a brave’s tent to fright- 
en away evil spirits. Their colors seem to have lost their bright- 
ness due to the passing of time. The carving is very clear and 
shows patient technique. 

Arnold: The mask that I have in my hand comes from Belgian 
Congo, Africa. It is a simple carving made of wood and straw 
netting. The coloring has an effect similar to chalk. 

Melford: My mask is a casque mask or helmet. In spite of the fact 
that this mask has been resurrected from a grave, the orange, 
black, and white paint is still vivid. The eyes of this crudely 
carved mask are slanty and the nose is slightly beaked. It is be- 
lieved that this mask was placed upon a dead man’s face. Its 
origin is Bambedeo, Chisakonka, which is something for you to 
look up. I think it is somewhere in the heart of Africa. (At this 
point, all the masks behind the screen were raised to give a 
finale effect. The children with genuine masks stood in their 
places on the platform while two children came forth to give a 
general talk on masks.) 

Chinese Shadow Mask: Those masks to the west of us make me 
sick! They are always so gloomy and quarrelsome. I am nota 
mask used for scaring away spirits and such, but a Chinese 
Shadow Puppet used in a Chinese Shadow Play. The shadow 
does not deal, like that of a marionette theater, with rounded 
figures, but only with their shadows. Its technique is closer to 
the film than to the puppet theater. My family’s origin is to be 
sought in China during the Han period in the reign of Emperor 
Wu, from 140-86 B.C. Its scope embraces all possible incidents 
of the natural and supernatural worlds, intermingled with 
much grotesque humor and riotous fantasy. The good char- 
acters have human faces; the evil, devil’s masks. 

Oriental Ruler of Japan: An oriental ruler of Japan am I, HO! 
HO! HO! (Terrifyingly.) I see you fear me. My people fear 
me too! They obey every order I give them because I am so 
cruel. Ha! Haa! (Gloatingly.) They worship my power greatly. 
They would give up their lives for me. They address me as 
Great Master. When they wish to suggest something to me 
they say, ““Great Master, this humble person wishes to sug- 
gest,” and then he tells his suggestion. If the suggestion is a 
statement which displeases me, the wretch is tortured by one of 
my henchmen. If anyone makes an attempt to escape, he is 
always caught and whipped. A great sorrow falls upon the one 
that dares to turn against me, the Great Lin Young. How would 
you like to be in my power? Hah! Hah! Hah! 

Ceylon Witch Doctor: Ha! Ha! Ha! Yourself! You may be a ruler, 
but I am the witch doctor! People fear me and think I am evil. 
Yet long ago, I was loved by all people. I have many brother 
masks, but I am worn the most. The others are used for cere- 
monies and for chasing away the evil spirits. I make people 
well by chasing away the evil spirits over whom my brothers 
have no power. I was used to punish the wicked and praise the 
good. I was used to advise people how to protect themselves, 
and for good and bad sacrifices. We were a happy tribe until 
white people came. We fought them, but were defeated, and 
now most of my tribe is extinct. Alas! 

Javanese Superstition Mask: I represent a Javanese mask. I have 
the power to frighten the evil spirits who have caused many 
diseases. I am constructed of wood, and colored vividly. 
(After this, a tom-tom drumming introduces the next mask.) 

Bushango: Why look at those eastern masks! They are ele- 
mentary compared to the masks of my black race. Just look at 
me! I am many, many years old and I am still being used by 
many people. My name is Polychrome Shene Malula of the 
Bango Tribe. I am of the form employed by the people of an 
eastern sub-tribe of the Bushango. I resemble the head form of 
the well-known statue of Shamba Bolongongo, founder of a 
Babendi society, in the British Museum. Most of my decoration 
is that of the bark cloth garments worn by the women on 
important ceremonial occasion. It is also found on palm fiber 
cloth, and as one of the motifs which appears on the portrait 
statues of Bushango kings. 


Fire God (comes up, quiveringly): In every Sudanese village of 


Wadai in Africa, there is an idol of me, Bali, God of Fire. At 
the beginning of a new year a fire is built in front of my idol, 
which is in a straw hut at the centre of the village. Every man 
takes a burning brand with which he rekindles the fire in his 
domestic hearth. Then he beats the walls and roof of his en- 
closure in order to drive away the evil spirits who wish to harm 
me. The beating of the walls and roofs are accompanied by the 
beating of drums, the shouts of men, and the shrill cries of 
women. Thus these loyal subjects of mine indulge in an annual 
expulsion of demons with the annual lighting of a new fire. 
These people burn animals and even natives of their own race 
because they fear that I shall burn their huts. At the lighting of 
a new fire, the natives indulge in various dances, wearing a 
mask of my face. 


Buffalo Mask: Ugh! Ugh! How paleface, them masks talkum much, 


but doum little. I am Great Buffalo Mask from Sioux Indian 
tribe, used in Buffalo Dance. I danced when food was scarce, 
the spirits brought our tribe much good hunting. We have 
orchestra in our tribe, made up of two rattles and four drums, 
which makes music for our dances and ceremonies. Ugh! 
Time is scarce and I must be leaving for happy hunting grounds. 
Goodbye, paleface, goodbye. 


Rain Dancer: I come from a land nearer home. I am the spirit of a 


Zuni Rain Dancer. I was worn by a priest. There were forty 
rain priests and nine mudheads, or clowns, in our dance. We 
priests entered, doing the Southwestern Stamp Step. The head 
priest walked in front of us and sprinkled cornmeal which he 
carried in a bowl. Each of us did an about-face twice and then 
scattered cornmeal up the right arm, over the forehead, and 
down the left arm. The mudheads then entered and amused the 
audience while we danced. We ended the dance by doing the 
Southwestern Stamp Step to the edge of the dancing ground. 


Iroquois Mask: Can you guess who! am? I am a spirit of a mask of 


the Iroquois Indians. I am used in the dance of false faces. The 
music for this dance is made by rattles. I protect people from 
evil spirits and have the power to chase away illness and 
disease. Now you know whol am! (After this, four or five boys 
whistle to introduce the next mask.) 


Tlinket Mask: Ho! Ho! Listen to those masks. Why you haven't 


seen anything yet. I'm the leader of the Northwest Indians. 
But do you know what that means? I am a god of the Tlinket 
Tribe of Alaska. My people are expert at carving our faces, 
so we are all very beautiful. I am painted above the door of a 
brave’s dwelling place to frighten away evil spirits, diseases, 
enemies, and palefaces. When unfriendly Indians see my face 
scowling down at them, they become frightened and run away 
because they know my power. 


Cynthia: It is evident that masks are older than the idol which the 


primitive man made for himself. Why men invented masks is 
hard to say, they may have been originated when man first 
attempted to impersonate the gods as he sought to control 
nature. If you can imagine how vast the world looked to primi- 
tive man and how he felt about all moving things, you can 
understand how he came to believe that there were spirits 
dwelling in such things and they had powers to work him good 
or evil. In Africa masks were always worn in the tribal rites. 
When the dance was finished the mask was removed from the 
head of the dancer and was worshipped as an idol. These 
masks were simple, strong, and severe. They exaggerated the 
character of the eyes, nose, and mouth, in order to give ex- 
pression. The Eskimos of Alaska wore animal masks at funerals. 
The Hopi and Zuni Indians wear masks if there is not enough 
rain. If there should ever be a visitor or white person at the 
Indians’ home while they are performing the dances, they do not 
object, but if anyone tries to take a picture, the camera is 
destroyed by an Indian who is not participating in the dances. 
The California Indians painted their faces instead of using 
masks. The Aztecs made masks out of shell. The most beautiful 
masks in the world were the Japanese No Masks which repre- 
sented gods and heroes. 


Monroe: Masks are artificial coverings for the face worn by many 


different people for different purposes. The Greeks in their 

theatrical performance employed masks shaped to represent the 

expression of a particular emotion or passion. The custom of 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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Two settings from the Ballet, ‘La Princesse Cygne” by Rimsky-Korsakov. Settings designed by B. Bilinsky and 
Bronislava Nijinska. These excellent examples of decorative stage art selected from ‘The Art of the Ballet,’’ pub- 
lished by Studio Publications, New York 








GRADE 


From Grade 





A CARNIVAL of MASKS 
& 


Se eee e828 82 88 8 


UTUMN time is carnival time in our 
school, and it means a real occasion. 
Every year, late in October, we have 
a school carnival, with all the school 
organizations making the most color- 
ful booths and entertainment. This 

year the eighth grade art classes caught the spirit of 

this carnival in the masks which they designed and 
made. 





® Such variety cannot be imagined! A magnificent 
paper bag Queen of Sheba was accompanied by 
modest Chin Lee, modeled over a worn dish towel. 
A modernistic Indifference looked askance at the 
Sky-blue Princess who seemed intrigued by Snake- 
Eye Pete’s long beard. Bridget found her affinity in 
Tough Guy, whose nose was an eggshell. 


® We began this adventure into mask-making by a 
discussion of masks we had liked. After talking about 
types of masks, we decided that ours should show a 
sense of humor and of caricature, if they were to 
reflect the gay carnival spirit. 
ways and means. 


Then we considered 
We had so many ideas for funny 
faces that we needed many kinds of material. So we 
set the scrapbag as our limit, and very few cents for 
odds and ends did we spend! 


® While we made sketches with working details on 
paper we also searched upstairs and down at home 
for clean paper bags, worn cotton cloths such as are 
found in old shirts and pajamas, all sizes and shapes 
of cartons, and for any curious pieces which mother 
happened to be saving until someone should need 
them. Yarn, string, bits of tin, strange buttons, extra 
picnic plates and paper cups, advertising balloons, 
inner tube pieces, cotton scraps, and unnamed curi- 
ous pieces of celluloid, fur, and wire came to our 
supply room. 


® When the working drawings were planned in 
color, with chalks, we were ready to begin. We could 
hardly start soon enough. The colored chalk gave us 
delightful effects to work with, and imagination had 
vied with humor to gain some remarkable char- 
acterizations. They were all named, by this time, 
although some were renamed as personalities de- 
veloped. This was great fun, too. 


Teachers 


HELPS ig 


OLIVE JOBES 
Art Supervisor 
Prescott, Arizona 


everywhere .. 


® We found many ways to make masks. Some of the 
simplest are the most plastic, and therefore the best 
for creative characterizations. 


® We had very good luck with the lowly brown 

paper bag which was cut and spliced to lose its 
squareness. The re-vamped bag was fitted to in- 
dividual heads, and the eyes, nose, and mouth were 
carefully measured. 


® Then the ears, eyes, nose, and mouth were 
constructed on this basis. They could be amusing and 
fantastic. The Cream Puff wore a fine wig of rolled 
cleansing tissues cut in strips. His eyes were of 
painted cork on big white celluloid buttons. He was 
painted in pink, cream, and white and stood as a re- 
incarnation of Cream Puffs, if ever there was one. 
These finished masks were painted in gay color inter- 
pretations with poster paint. The effects were 
charming. 


® A second popular way to make our masks was to 
use gummed paper strips over cloth and make masks 
fitted to our individual features. Mother always has a 
piece of soft, thin, worn cotton cloth in her scrapbag. 
A piece of this cloth large enough to cover the head, 
and ordinary one-inch gummed paper is all that 
one needs. Working in pairs, the children take 
turns in fitting masks. First, the cloth is draped over 
the head to cover it. Then it is held in place by the 
gummed paper, with one piece under the chin, two 
or three strips spaced across the top of head and 
forehead, and one across the upper lip. When it is 
thus held loosely in place the opening for breathing 
is cut. The surplus material caught in bundlesome 
folds is cut out. Then the entire mask is modeled with 
bits of gummed paper—torn, never cut. If the tcp of 
the head is modeled it will make a good foundation 
for hair. Three layers of paper are necessary to 
make a strong shell. After the first layer the mask can 
be removed from the model, by splitting it up the 
back until it will come off. Then the owner can add 
the second and third coats himself, trim away shaggy 
edges, cut out eye openings, and proceed to design 
his mask. This makes a mask that is a fairly good fit, 
and it can be used as the basis for clever design, with 


constructed features modeled or gummed onto the 
shell. 
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The THIRD GRADE BUILDS 
a THEATER wuss rem soytston 


Project by Miss Margaret Foster 
Teacher, Third Grade, Moreland School, Atlanta, Ga. 


O DRAMATIZE on the stage of the school auditorium is all to 
the good; but to originate a play and then act it in one’s very 
own theater is tops! 


@ The satisfaction that naturally accompanies the completion of 
such a project gives a feeling of confidence to the young actors, 
and all self-consciousness is lost; for when one has puzzled out the 
intricacies of the curtain so that it works with ease, when he has 
had a hand in painting the scenery for a particular story, and 
placed the lights so that no unpleasant shadows are cast, he feels 
at home with his surroundings, and quite loses himself in the en- 
actment of the story which he has hdlioet to create. 


@ The Third Grade of Moreland School carried out a most de- 
lightful project of this kind under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Margaret Foster. 


@ The building of the theater was the children’s own idea. 
During conference periods, they had discussed the different forms 
of amusement they liked best. They had spent many happy hours 
in the neighborhood picture house; and because their own dra- 
matizations seemed rather barren without a stage, they thought it 
would be fun to build a theater of their very own. 


@ To fill the many and various needs of a classroom, it was con- 
ceived as a kind of recreation center—a combination theater and 
picture-show house. In order to learn just what was necessary 
for even a simple setup, the class wrote and received permission 
to visit the neighborhood picture theater one day before the open- 
ing hour. They examined the stage, the method of lighting, the 
way the curtain was drawn, the type of scenery used, etc. Nothing 
escaped their eager eyes. 

@ Naturally, some of the children were more interested in cer- 
tain phases of the work than others. Some drew the plans, while 
others preferred the actual labor; but each child had a definite 
part for which he was made directly responsible. 


@ It required a good deal of measuring before cutting the lum- 
ber, the curtains, and the paper for the scenery; and, unconscious- 
ly, arithmetic was learned in a concrete way. The hemming of the 
curtains was left to the girls, while the boys were occupied with 
measuring the lumber, sawing it in the proper lengths, and nailing 
it in place. 

@ It was surprising how quickly the work began to assume shape, 
and the coat of flat satel taleall considerably. For the scenery, 
it was decided that a simple landscape could be used to most ad- 
vantage; and since the front looked so flat and unfinished when 
the curtains were hung, a semicircular cardboard top was added 


and painted brown. The name of the theater, ‘The Moreland,” 


was cut out with a chisel, and faced with orange cellophane—a 
light at the back brought out the lettering quite strikingly. 


@ The stage was elevated about six inches above the floor, and 
screens were placed on both sides to allow the actors more privacy 
when entering. A scalloped valance of curtain cloth was stretched 
across the top to hide the wires that worked the curtain. 


@ Five rings were strung on each side to hold the curtain in 
place. Two cords were used with the ends left om any | at each 
side; and they were held in place at the outer corners by rings. 
The cords were then sewed into the upper hem of the curtain and 
attached at the middle in such a way that by pulling the proper 
cord, the curtain could be opened aad closed at will. These lent 
a certain decorative effect; and the mechanical device made the 
theater a real success. 


@ The rest of the room carried out the idea of the picture-house 
by having a border of colored bulbs strung as if hanging on wires 
at the top of the blackboard. 


@ Posters of coming attractions were made and displayed, and a 
window was built in a ticket office, just like the real thing, and 
the structure was placed at one side of the room near the theater. 


@ The project developed organized groups, each child realizing 
his dependence upon the others. It also brought about a spirit 
of co-operation, and produced leadership, and at its completion, 
the children had gained for themselves a better appreciation of 
the neighborhood theater, and its part in the life of the community. 


OUR PUPPET SHOW 


V. S. PETERS, Washington, D. C. 


eres teachers unanimously agree that play is a beginning 
point for all learning in the lower grades. John Dewey says, 


Ba denotes the ychological attitude of the child, not his actual 
performances.’ This play element is used successfully to teach 
the tool subjects as well as the social subjects. A wise teacher 
employs play to camouflage difficulties that children meet in 
their everyday life. 





MORELAND 


The third grade builds a theatre 


@ There are many sources of joy in play—the pleasure of make- 
believe, a feeling of freedom and naturalness, pleasure in making 
things happen, and the satisfaction of the social instinct. Real 
growth is the direct result of this joy to play. A child must have 
the power to act with satisfaction, to respond to stimuli, and to 
satisfy his inner urges. The experiences that children get through 
their play enrich their present living experiences and by enriching 
the child’s present living experience his future is taken care of. 


@ The primary teacher’s big problem is the teaching of reading. 
Play can be used most successfully to teach this subject. There 
has been a trend toward too much emphasis on the book, especi- 
ally in the first grade. After all, the book is second-hand experi- 
ence and should come only after many perceptual experiences at 
first-hand. Reading must be based on children’s activities. A 
free environment must suggest desirable reading enterprises and 
ways of using print. With this in mind the teacher sets forth to 
teach reading by creating many worth-while perceptual experi- 
ences. 





The Gingerbread Boy Puppet Show 








@ The 1A teacher had just received a group from a kindergarten 
which fortunately had had a maximum of free play and dramatiza- 
tion, and had acquired a reading readiness through chart records 
of trips, labeled pictures, original stories, picture books in the 
library, etc. 

@ With such a background the teacher began her reading activi- 
ties. She decided that she would tell her children many stories of 
an accumulative type and find out their interest. After the telling 
of several stories, interest centered on ‘The Gingerbread Boy.” 
This interest was the result of the use of large, colored pictures to 
illustrate the story and because there was much repetition, which 
is always pleasing to young children. Interest was reflected in the 
drawings of the children and in their constant request to play or 
tell ‘The Gingerbread Boy.” Using this as a lead, the teacher at 
once decided to integrate reading and art. A puppet show was 
planned. 

@ There was a certain amount of orientation necessary as a 
puppet show was a new experience. This orientation was ac- 
complished through the bringing in by the teacher of some hand 
puppets and pictures of puppets. The teacher explained the 
various types of puppets and how they were used, and allowed the 
children to play with them. Out of this activity grew the desire to 
have ashow. ‘The Gingerbread Boy” was selected and prepara- 
tions for the show began. And since a show is no fun at all with- 
out an audience it was decided to use this show as a feature of the 
—_ assembly period for children from kindergarten to the third 
grade. 


@ Reading experiences took place through the reading of charts 
for directions, through the listing on the blackboard of the char- 
acters in the story, and through a desire on the part of the children 
to read the story from the board at reading period. 


@ The teacher guided the children’s interest to the stick type 
puppet because she felt that other types required greater fine 
coordination for manipulation which could not be acquired by 
these young children and might tend to destroy the joy in playing 
the story and talking well. 


@ The teacher had all the children draw patterns for all the char- 
acters, according to a size that had been selected. The best pat- 
terns were selected according to size and likeness to the character. 
Through this activity came the chance to count the number 
of characters needed, the size required, and the sequence of 
characters. 


@ The best patterns were cut out and traced on ply board which 
is soft and more easily cut by young children. The larger boys 
were selected to cut the puppets. This was done with coping saws 
and many difficulties were encountered, such as breaking the 
blades, etc., but after much perseverance and patience in cutting, 
the puppets were finished. Then came the painting of the puppets. 
A discussion followed as to the proper colors for the characters— 
bright colors for old woman’s dress and the old man’s coat, ap- 
propriate colors for the cat, the dog, the hen, etc. This required 
a certain amount of judgment. The cat was painted white with 
black spots, the dog brown with white spots, the hen red, the old 
woman’s dress blue and orange, and the old man’s coat red, his 
pants yellow. The Gingerbread Boy was painted brown with 
white eyes, nose, and mouth and white buttons. Everybody want- 
ed to paint Gingerbread Boys so the teacher let many children 
paint Gingerbread Boys to use as stage decorations. Other 
Gingerbread Boys were drawn and cut out of tagboard and 
mounted on one-quarter inch doweling to be used for a group of 


children who were going to sing a song called “The Ginger- 
bread Boy.” 


- @ The puppets were painted with showcard paint and then 


shellacked to keep the paint from rubbing off during the frequent 
handling of the puppets. 


@ These puppets were then mounted on one-half inch doweling 
cut four feet in length. These were tacked on first but they soon 
came off so screws were used which worked successfully. All the 
children had a chance to manipulate the puppets and the final 
characters were selected on the basis of whether they could be 
heard, whether they talked clearly, pronounced words properly, 
and talked in proper sequence. And then, too, their power to 
acquire the technique of manipulation of the puppets was another 
deciding factor in the choice of the final players. 


@ The stage was concocted from a booth. A front curtain was 
made of green cambric. A design was painted on the curtain, 
yellow paint being used as a good color for contrast with green. 


@ The back curtain was plain and was made of the same green 
cambric. The booth was high enough to allow the children to sit 
down and hold the puppets on a guideboard which made manipu- 
lation easier. The big stage curtain was drawn close to this little 
puppet stage, thus allowing the children to change places without 
being seen. 


@ When the play was presented the players enjoyed their show 
quite as well as those in the audience. 


@ Puppet shows take a little time and trouble to prepare but the 
joy of creating something, of reading through play, and of working 
to make others happy, far outweigh the trouble. There were other 
values which grew out of this puppet show which can be expressed 
as specific learning outcomes. 


Specific Learning Outcomes 


1. Reading instructions from 9. Sequence of characters 
work charts 10. The terms “big,” “little,” 
2. Reading from books “after,” “before” 
3. Reading from the blackboard 11. Painting 
4. Counting characters 12. Sawing 
5. Counting children for the 13. Paper cutting 
characters 14. Overcoming difficulties 
6. Measuring sticks and ply 15, Judgment 
board for the puprets 16. Acquiring more informa- 
7. Measuring the cloth for the tion 
curtain 17. Developing a technique for 
8. Designing the curtain border manipulating puppets 


@ Several days after the presentation of the puppet show the 
teacher used the puppets to motivate the reading activity of a very 
slow group of children who, heretofore, had shown absolutely no 
interest in reading anything. And from the puppet show those 
children made their first gain in acquiring skill to read other 
stories. 


@ Puppet shows definitely contribute to learning through play. 
They motivate reading and they provide the employment of the 
creative side of the child through the medium of industrial and 
fine arts. Reading then is not an isolated subject but is integrated 
with the art in such a way that the whole child personality can be 
developed from today’s real life situations in order that his future 
living might better meet the needs of a changing civilization. 


PUPPET PLAY FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS «+<¢« 


He Fifth Grade had charge of the assembly program. The 

program was primarily for lower grades. After much dis- 
cussion it was decided to give “The Three Bears,” using string 
puppets. Committees were appointed and their special duties 
assigned. The following are the committees: 


Build the Stage Committee 

Stage Furnishing Committee 
Sewing Committee 

Painting Committee 

Making Masks Committee 
Writing the Play Committee 
Actors and Puppeteers Committee 
Program Committee 


@ The teacher was chosen General Chairman of all committees. 


DN np wor 


THE STAGE 


@ A large packing box was procured from the grocery store. 
One side was removed, leaving front entrance for stage front and 
ceiling open. Side entrances were cut on right and left sides of 
the box. Red curtains were hung across stage front and at the 
two windows at the back of the stage. These curtains were the 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS, Elementary Teacher 
Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


problem of the Sewing Committee. With crayons, a fireplace, 
baseboard, and upper brick wall were drawn directly on the box. 
Bright blue tempera paint was used to paint the floor and outside 
of the box. The stage was placed on a low table from the Primary 
room, the Auditorium curtains drawn to the edge of the box, and 
the stage was set and ready for furniture. 


THE FURNITURE 


@ Thin blocks of wood were procured from the trash pile of a 
lumber yard, cleaned and sawed to the right proportions (de- 
termined by the size of the dolls and decided on beforehand). 
Three chairs and three beds and one table were made. Each 
piece took three blocks of wood. The pieces were nailed together 
in the three different sizes found in the bears’ house. After the 
table was made it was painted bright red and set with dishes from 
the Primary room. After the chairs and beds were made, they 
were peers with cotton, then red-checked cloth was cut and 
tacked directly on the pieces, giving an upholstered look. With 
the stage ready and the furniture in place, all that was needed to 
begin rehearsals were the dolls. Before the Sewing Committee 
made the bodies, the Mask Committee made the faces of papier- 


mache. 
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THE MASKS 


@ Take plain newsprint; cut it in small pieces, and pour hot 
water over it. When the water is cool enough, squeeze the paper 
through the fingers until you have a pulp to work with. Take a 
baking tin and with the pulp mold the bears’ heads from the ears 
out. Study several front views of a bear’s head and exaggerate 
the features. Let this mold dry in the sun or, if you are in a hurry, 
dry it in an oven. This, of course, is only the mold and now you 
are ready to build up the mask. 


@ Leave the mold on the baking tin. Smear the mold generously 
with vaseline. Cut a square of gauze large enough to cover the 
mold and leave a few inches over. Press in place over the mold, 
letting extra inches flow free. Now cut newsprint in strips a half 
inch or less in width, and of uneven lengths. Dip the strips in a 
saucer of paste, either mucilage, flour paste, or dextrine. Lay 
these strips on the mold. Three or four layers will be enough. 
Cut smaller and narrower strips to build up the eyes and nose. 
Be sure each strip is well covered with paste. Lay another square 
of muslin, well soaked in paste, over this and get it on as smoothly 
as possible. Let dry thoroughly. When dry, lift gently from papier- 
mache mold and let under side dry. Trim away extra cloth to rim 
of mask. Paint brown with purple-brown shadows and accents, 
with tempera or oil colors. 


THE BODIES 


@ Now the Sewing Committee is ready to work. The trunk with 
a round knob of a head the same size as the mask is cut all in one, 
without arms and legs. Sew together, leaving bottom of trunk 
open. Stuff head lightly with cotton. Insert pencil or dowel stick 
in shoulders to hold them rigid. Stuff trunk with cotton. Insert 
another stick in lower part of trunk and sew in place. Cut arms 
and legs alike—legs longer—rectangular strips sewed, and slight- 
ly stuffed. Stuff one end of each piece more than the other and 
tie with thread to make hands and feet. . Sew firmly in proper 
place on trunk. The mask is now ready to be sewed in place. 
Bind the mask with bias tape. Lay over round knob of head. Sew 
to head through bias tape. Now the characters are ready to be 
dressed. 


DRESSING THE PUPPETS 


@ Use yellow wool for Goldilock’s hair and sew in place. Dress 
in Kate Greenaway dress of bright-colored print with bonnet to 
match. Sew all the clothes onto the doll. Black sateen slippers 
complete her costume. 


@ Dress the bears in the same manner, sewing clothes to body. 
No hair is needed for the bears. Baby Bear wore a little Lord 
Fauntleroy suit of orange and brown. Father Bear wore red and 
black striped trousers, white shirt, black tie, and a swallow-tail 
coat. Mother Bear wore red and blue, with a bonnet and a white 
apron. 


@ String with as many or as few strings as needed to manipu- 
late without confusion. Use fishing cord to string them. 


THE PLAY 
The Three Bears 


Father Bear—Mother Bear—Baby Bear—Goldilocks. 

(Baby Bear and Father Bear are seated at table. Mother Bear 
is hovering between table and fireplace.) 

F. B.: This soup is too hot, Mother Bear. 

M. B.: Then we will have to let it cool. 

B. B.: Let’s take a walk in the woods, Mother, while the soup 


cools. 
F. B.: A splendid idea. Come, Mother Bear. 
(Three Bears leave. Sound of a child singing off-stage. Sings 
to tune of Mulberry Bush). 
Voice off-stage: Here I go dancing, through the woods, 
Through the woods, through the woods. 
Here I go dancing, through the woods, 
So lovely in the summer. 


Look at that little house. I wonder who lives there. 
(Goldilocks peeps through the window. Sound of knocking.) 
Gold.: I’ll just come in, since no one is at home. (Goes to 
table and tastes the soup.) This soup is too hot. This soup is too 
cold. This soup is just right. I’ll eat it all up. (Goes to chairs. 
Tumbles last chair over.) 
This chair is too hard. This chair is too soft. This chair is just 
right but it won’t hold me up. 
(Goes to beds. Lies down on last one.) 
This bed is too hard. This bed is too soft. This bed is just right, 
so I think Ill take a nap. 
(Sound of bears singing off-stage. Sing to tune of Mulberry Bush.) 
Bears, off-stage: We are three bears, who live in the woods, 
Live in the woods, live in the woods, 
We are three bears, who live in the woods, 
And hope our soup is cool at last. 


(Bears enter and go to table.) 

F. B.: Somebody has been tasting my soup. 

M. B.: Somebody has been tasting my soup. 

B.B.: Somebody has been tasting my soup and ate it all up 

Boo! Hoo! (Go to chairs.) 

F.B.: Somebody has been sitting in my chair. 

M. B.: Somebody has been sitting in my chair. 

B.B.: Somebody has been sitting in my chair and tumbled it 

over. Boo! Hoo! 
(Go to beds.) 

F. B.: Somebody has been lying in my bed. 

M. B.: Somebody has been lying in my bed. 

B. B.: Somebody has been lying in my bed and here she is 

sound asleep. 
(Bears group around the bed.) 

Together: A little girl with golden hair. She must have lost her 
way. (Goldilocks sits halfway up and rubs her eyes. Sees bears 
and jumps up and runs away.) 

Gold.: Ee-e-e-e! Oh, Mother! Ee-e-e-e! 

(Bears run to door and windows and watch her run.) 

F. B.: She knows the way home. 

M. B.: She is running fast. 

B.B.: Goodbye, goodbye, Goldilocks. Come again some other 


day. 
The End 








A NEW IDEA IN 
TRANSPARENT WINDOWS 


GRACE M. KINNEY, Des Moines, Iowa 


HILDREN enjoy being creative. The designing and making 

of a large stained-glass window by some of my art students 
aroused more enthusiasm than any other project I have tried in a 
long time. 


@ Plans were made for a large Christmas window and the ‘‘Nativ- 
ity Scene” was selected. The window, on the landing of the main 
stairs, was 54 inches by 80 inches, consisting of 24 panes, 9 inches 
by 20 inches. The sixth grade students sketched various arrange- 
ments to fit the required space. Balance and space arrangement 
were two factors most essential to the success of the window. 
Christmas cards, sacred art calendars, and Bible history books sup- 
plied excellent ideas for the project. Thumbnail sketches were 
enlarged on manila drawing paper to fit each pane, the best being 
selected for the completed window. 

@ Here is where I brought to my class an original idea: that of 
using engineering tracing paper, waterproof ink, and crayon. 

@ We cut the engineering paper to fit each pane. Using large 
tables, we arranged the tracing paper over the original sketch; 
then we took a lettering pen and waterproof ink, going over the 
drawing, simplifying the lines where necessary. When one side 
was completed, we traced it with ink on the back, making the 
“lead line” effect. If there is time for extra work, the lead line 
can be cut from black construction paper and glued onto the 
tracing paper—this reinforces the design. 


@ Crayons were used for the coloring. These were rubbed in 
evenly and heavily on both sides of the tracing paper, thus giving 
a splendid effect of stained glass from either inside or outside of 
the building. Our color scheme was shades of violet, red-violet, 
and rose-pink predominating, with shades of green, bright red, 
and yellow in smaller spaces. Going over the colored design 
with a watm iron will improve the texture of the crayon. 


@ Our window required three yards of thin engineering paper 
which is very satisfactory to work with as it is so durable. The 
panels were fitted to the panes with scotch tape. 

@ The project proved a very enjoyable one and its possibilities 
are unlimited. Some 140 children shared in developing this 
window. The fourth and fifth grades assisted in coloring. 


@ During the Christmas season our engineer lighted the deco- 
rated window of the school building with a 300-watt light, so in 
this way the school added its small bit of Christmas cheer to the 
neighborhood during the holiday season. 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
SILHOUETTES 


VIRGINIA DICKENSON, Wilnette, Illinois 


NE of the prettiest things ever made in our art class was a 
“window silhouette.’ The subject used for these silhouettes 
was the Christmas Story which made the scene of ‘‘Three Wisemen 
Following the Star of Bethlehem.’’ This idea, with a few changes, 
is left over from the days when I went to school and also “‘took’’ 
- aon, and the children are still delighted with the results as 
of old. 
@ Around Christmas time the children always hear the story of 
the Wisemen and using this as a foundation, we began. 


@ The first lesson consisted of working with two pieces of manila 
paper which was folded into fourths and torn along the folds. This 
folding and tearing gives the children hand muscle control and 
will incidentally save the teacher many paper-cutting jobs, and I 
find it excellent to resort to in starting the lesson. 


@ Using both sides of the resulting eight pieces of paper and 
while looking at models of camels, wisemen, palm trees, and a 
star, and after the peculiarities of various parts have been dis- 
cussed in general, the children are instructed to draw all together, 
in the air, just to form a general concept. Then they draw on paper 
independently and as they see fit, one object of the scene on each 
sheet. The camels and wisemen can be sitting or standing, and 
these trial sheets should contain some of each. After ail the sheets 
are filled, each child should pick those he will use in his picture. 
This may take two or three lessons, depending on the skill and 
interest of the pupils. 


@ Now a sheet of tan construction paper, about 9 by 12 inches, 
is passed to each pupil, to be measured off for a picture frame, to 
be used vertically or horizontally as the child chooses. The 
pictures previously drawn on the manila paper are cut out and 
used for models for cutting duplicates on the piece of construction 
paper cut from the center of the “frame.” Paste a thin piece of 
white rice paper on the back of the frame and then arrange the 
construction paper figures on the front of the picture. 
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How to draw a Star 
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@ The silhouette is now ready to hang in the window where the 
light will shine through the tissue paper and show a delightful 
scene. These can be used as schoolroom decorations or taken 
home where they will usually grace a window all Christmas 
season, due to their delicate beauty. 


@ The manila paper models can be colored with crayons or 
paints and arranged on neutral colored pieces of construction 
paper. 
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THE TOY SHOP 


T WAS such a lovely toy shop, and the project started in such 
a simple way! 

@ The children had been bringing their toys to school to share 
with the others, and to supplement the delightful playthings that 
were part of the regular kindergarten equipment. 

@ There were dolls and mechanical ducks and engines and 
furniture, all of which suggested the need of a place to keep them 
when they were not in use. Then, too, the children were begin- 
ning to construct crude toys on their own initiative; and out of this 
there gradually developed the desire for building the toy shop in 
the classroom. 

@ Four wooden grape boxes were the first bits of lumber brought 
in voluntarily by the children. These were turned with the bot- 
toms outward, two on each side of the entrance, and formed 
shelves for the front of the building; and with this beginning, there 
was little difficulty in getting the few scraps of lumber necessary 
for the framework of the shop. 


. @ Simple measurements were taken, the class discussed the size 


necessary for a real playhouse, and the work began in earnest. 
Fathers and big brothers grew interested. They gave advise and 
offered tools; and soon the framework was in place. A shelf the 
same height as the grape boxes was put up around the sides and 
back to form the walls. Then the entire outside was painted a 
warm, colorful red, and the inside shelves were painted black. 


@ The awning was also of paper. Before being put into place, 
it was marked off in stripes, and colored with enamel paint which 
gave itashiny appearance. Green and red were used alternately, 
with black between. Then the scallops were traced and cut, and 
the awning placed over the front of the shop. 

@ Up to this time the windows had not come up for discussion. 
Then came a visit to a real toy store, and the children’s attention 
was called to the window display to attract outside trade. The 
suggestion of windows for the shop was naturally the outcome. 
Cellophane squares were put together with transparent mending 
tape, and thumbtacked in place. Then the making of suitable 
toys was begun and all sorts of ingenuity was displayed. 

@ There were soft animals cut out of cloth, paper, oilcloth, sewed 
or laced on the edges and stuffed. There were toy animals sawed 
from thin wood or beaverboard and painted. An adorable duck 
that ran on wheels was nearly worn out before the display was 
ready, but that made little difference. 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Project by Mrs. Guy Coker, Teacher 
Kindergarten, Forrest Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia 


@ The toy wagons with wheels that turned were made from old 
cheese boxes, and were quite popular with the boys; a doll piano 
made from a cigar box, with spool legs and a painted keyboard, 
was almost the real thing for it had a tiny musical powder box 
inside; for a special treat it played! 


@ There were elephants and bears; there were even baseball 
mitts made of black oilcloth and heavily padded so that they were 
practical reminders of happy days to come. 


@ There were picture books of different materials—paper, oil- 
cloth, checked gingham, and what not. These were most worth- 
while in construction, and furnished a motive for careful selection 
and cutting of suitable pictures for the inside; while later they 
found a welcome place on the library table in the corner. 


@ There were rag dolls that were almost loved to death; and 
cigar box beds with clothespin legs held them when they were 
ready to be put to sleep. Then there were sheets and mattresses 
to be made; and this furnished a nice tie-up with the regular rest 
periods each day after lunch. 


@ It was interesting to watch the growth of inventive genius 
when the children had once warmed up to the subject. They 
brought in valuable suggestions, and they found a use for cast-off 
materials which a grown-up would not think of putting to work 
This was shown in the making of an attractive toy that grew out of 
nothing. It was one of those overgrown spools used in factories 
for winding cotton thread. Given a long handle made from a 
wire clothes hanger, and painted a bright red, it was quite lovely 
to roll along over a smooth floor. Then there was a treasure chest 
made from a cigar box with cord handles attached; and there were 
dolls made of old wooden spools used for holding paper rolls in a 
cash register. These were wired and painted, and made very nice 
tinker toys indeed! 


@ A sign was lettered to go over the entrance, the toys were ar- 
ranged attractively on the shelves, and the whole was complete! 


@ So, in working together for a definite end—a delightful goal 
which the children had set for themselves—this class, under the 
wise guidance of an efficient teacher, grew in initiative, learned 
to work in harmony with each other, and spent a most enjoyable 
semester in planning and carrying out the delightful project of 
= wd SHOP in the Kindergarten of the Forrest Avenue 

chool. 





EASY HANDCRAFT 


DAWN E. OLESON, Kansas City, Missouri 

















HEN the Art Teacher feels the Christmas season coming on : G) BOOK MARK 
she is faced with the old, old question, ‘What gifts shall I 


have the children make?’’ They must be simple and inexpensive, 
yet useful and appealing. 


@ In the accompanying plates are illustrated twenty-seven 
articles that have been made very successfully by elementary art Q) ASH TRAY 
classes. Not all of them are original but they have all repeatedly 
proved their worth. 





@ Articles One and Two are made of old inner tubes, felt, or 
oilcloth. A raised letter or design is superimposed upon the strip 
for the bookmark and, if of inner tube, colored later with tempera. 
In Number Two the ash tray proper is a can lid painted and glued 
to the strip of felt, inner tube, or oilcloth. 


@ Numbers Three to Twenty-one, with the exception of Thirteen, 
are made of wood, with a coping saw. Sixth grade children have 
had excellent results with the whatnots, candle holders, etc., while 
the fifth grade children were universally successful with the 
flower pot holders. Even the fourth grade children are able to cut 
out simple objects to be used as toothbrush or hot pad holders. 
They also enjoy making the small calendar pads, on which are 
glued penny calendars. 

@ Number Seven is only one of the innumerable designs suitable 
for use as dress ornaments—dogs, ducks, turtles, and monkeys are 
delightful. Small safety pins may be glued on the back. Buttons 
and buckles also make interesting though more difficult projects. 








@ Number Eleven is a primary project, using popsicle sticks, 
sanded down on one side and painted on the other end. The Wall 
Hanging (Number Fifteen) is made from flat fudgecicle sticks or 
wooden tongue depressers, glued to strips of tape or cord and 
simply decorated. The toy train is made from scrap blocks of wood, 
with wheels cut from a one-inch dowel stick, or a discarded 
broomstick. The curtain tie-back is glued to a pinch clothespin, 
which in turn is nailed to the window sill. Anydesign maybe used. 


@ The beverage tray, Number Thirteen, requires a wooden base 
of any shape, stain, shellac, colored raffia and cardboard. The 
cardboard, rather stiff, is cut into a one-inch strip long enough to 
reach around the base. Ratfia is wound around this strip in 
Roman stripe effect, so that the cardboard is completely hidden. 
This strip is then tacked to the stained base, and the whole is 


shallacked. @) pR€ev oRnAmeEnT 
@ Number Twenty-two, the bark vase, is made over a glass jar. 
A mixture of the following is used: 


@ Six tablespoons of salt, four and one-half tablespoons of flour, 
and sufficient water to make a thick paste. If the paste gets hard, 
or crumbles and cracks while being handled, dip the finger in 
water and continue. 


@ Mold the mixture onto the vase in such a way as to resemble 
bark. Real twigs, cut to a length of three-fourths of an inch, are 
pressed into the vase at natural intervals and the mixture is molded 
around them, leaving only the cross-section exposed. When dry, 
the vase is colored with water color or tempera. 


@ Waffle weaving, using cord, produces holders, buffet sets, 
hot dish pads, purses, and other more ingenious gifts. A strong 
rectangular frame, around which small nails have been pounded 
at half-inch intervals, is used. 


@ Further directions for winding may be secured at any fancy 
work store. It is very simple. FLOWER POT 


@ The hot dish mat (Number Twenty-five) is made of colored HOLDER 
paper, an eight-inch square of cardboard, a similar square of 
window glass, and black passe partouttape. Designs are cut from 
the colored papers, superimposed on the glass, backed by a 
square of black, and lastly by the cardboard. The whole is then 
bound together by the tape. 


@ The waste baskets take a longer period of time but are 
extremely worth while and lovely gifts. First, four sides and a 
base are cut from rather heavy cardboard. Next, from craft paper 
four more sides and a base are cut, allowing generous margins. 
Spread these paper sides out on a large table. Make a starch 
mixture as follows: 


@ Four level tablespoons of starch, one pint of water. Mix starch 
with a little water. Boil remainder of water. Add starch mixture. 
— till clear. Cool and add powdered chalk or tempera for 
color. 


@ Spread the starch mixture on the paper and, with your fingers, 
a cardboard comb, a real comb, or wads of paper, experiment till 
you secure a satisfactory design. Rub out all unsuitable ones with 
the palm of the hand. When finished, tack down firmly and 
allow to dry. Paste onto cardboard sides, line with plain construc- ! — 
tion paper, shellac both sides, punch, and lace together. Another | sam 3 
very lovely basket is made by pasting irregularly-cut bits of colored () il} HI | ‘ll A] | AI ll Al 
advertisement, crazy-quilt fashion, directly on the cardboard, a 
being careful to paste over the edges so that a border extends on ® JERVING TRAY 
the other side. Outline the pieces with a speedball pen, line each 
section, shellac, punch, and lace together. 
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TOYMAKING 


MARIAN ADY, Ashland, Oregon 


HE post session at the Southern Oregon State Normal School 

is brief and courses in creative art given at this time must be 
brief and to the point. Toymaking presents such a wide field when 
viewed from the creative standpoint that careful selection of both 
representative materials and problems is necessary to keep the 
work within the time limits. First, native raw materials suitable for 
toymaking were listed and their possibilities discussed. A black- 
board drawing with lecturer's chalk cut to a long chisel edge 
helped the more experienced students to break away from remem- 
bered toy shapes and to begin to create original ones. When 
ideas seemed to crystalize, wrapping paper and lumber-marking 
graphite crayon were used to make the pattern in the same free 
way. No erasures were allowed. When this pattern was ready it 
was transferred to beaverboard (any thick cardboard would do) 
by rubbing on the wrong side with a blackboard eraser. A greased 
crayon was used to color the surface, the surfaces of the beaver- 
board giving the desired texture to the crayon work. The crayon is 
an inexpensive and safe work or play medium for children. Any 
tempera paint with an after coat of shellac or enamels could be 
substituted for the crayon but would be more expensive. When a 
smooth surface was desired, gasoline, benzine, or any other 
cleaning fluid was brushed on over the crayon, dissolving it to an 
oil paint consistency. Some students did not care for such a 
smooth texture so a hand-rubbing process was tried and found 
satisfactory. 

@ The second problem was that of a stuffed animal, planned in 
very much the same way as the first problem was planned. Oil- 
cloth, sateen, and ginghams were popular materials, although no 
restrictions were placed upon individual choice. Embroidery, 
simple stitching, painted areas, and beads enriched the toy 
forms. This problem resulted in door stops, standing toys, puppets, 
and cushions. 

@ The ever-popular ‘“‘catstair’’ toys were made from plain wall 
paper and painted in tempera or made from construction paper 
and colored with crayon and cut paper patterns. A nursery rhyme, 
child's story or legend was illustrated in this manner, using 
Pauli’s ‘Paper Toys’ as reference but not as a pattern book. The 
last day of the post session odds and ends of string, buttons, card- 
board, yarn, cloth scraps, and beads were quickly worked into 
ingenious toy designs as a final play problem. 

@ The freedom of the play spirit gave the older members of the 
class a joy of creation that they had not felt in the more conven- 
tional problems and the results when placed on exhibition in the 
classroom were most satisfactory. 








WINDOWS TELL THE 
CHRISTMAS STORY 


SISTER M. AZEVEDA, Holy Trinity School, Avon, O. 


E WANTED to decorate the windows of our seventh-eighth 

grade classroom in keeping with the holiday spirit. The story 
of the Star of Bethlehem was considered appropriate. It worked 
out very nicely—as shown in the accompanying photograph. 

@ For the first window, at the right, white linen paper was used 
in cutting out the scene of Jerusalem with its columns and cupolas. 
Red cellophane paper served as windows which made a most 
attractive appearance. This scene was designed and cut out by an 
eighth grade pupil. 

@ The Wise Men from the East, leaving Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
for the little town of Bethlehem, were cut in silhouette form—as 
depicted in the second and third windows. 

@ In the fourth window can be seen the shepherds and their 
flocks on the plains of Bethlehem, while the fifth window shows 
the shepherds who, guided by the wonderful star, have approached 
closer to Bethlehem. With upraised hands and some on bended 
knees, the shepherds are wrapped in awe at the songs and the 
appearance of the angels. 

@ The silent wish, MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW 
YEAR, was read by every passer-by, while the entire scene drew 
many favorable comments from young and old. 


COMPASS DESIGNS 
SISTER M. AZEVEDA 


HE accompanying photograph illustrates the compass work, or 
“‘cut-outs,’’ of the twenty-seven boys and girls who attend the 
seventh and eighth grades at Holy Trinity School. 

@ You will notice that the designs are original and that no two 
designs are alike. The work in itself is tedious and requires 
patience, but the results of their labor was most gratifying to the 
students, as well as to their teacher and parents who attended the 
art exhibit which was held in the classroom. The color schemes 
chosen in the construction paper as well as the designs presented 
a most gorgeous picture. 


A SIXTH GRADE 
NATIVITY GROUP 


LILLIAN WATT, School Principal 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


IXTH grade pupils under my direction have made some very 

good murals and this work finally developed into the making 
of scenes arranged in horizontal panels—an outgrowth of the 
pupils’ study of geography. 

@ A Christmas scene was quite the best one made by the sixth 
grade. All of the figures and other parts were made from material 
we had on hand. Nothing was used that was not made by the class 
except one light bulb and the straw. All the pupils took part in the 
building of the project and, needless to say, they were proud of 
their achievement. 


THANKSGIVING in the 
KINDERGARTEN 


MARCELLA TEPE 
Franklin School, Quincy, Illinois 


sie three phases characteristic of the Thanksgiving season are 
the historical, the religious, and the festive or social. 

@ What conceptions can a kindergarten or first grade child get 
as the result of the activities involving art, language, literature, 
etc., which center around the Thanksgiving season? How much 
emphasis should be placed on any or all of the phases of Thanks- 
giving in order that the most valuable conceptions result in the 
child for his present needs and also as a foundation for the future? 

@ In dealing with five and six-year-old children, who have much 
to learn and comparatively few experiences on which to base new 
ideas and facts, the best we can hope for is that after the Thanks- 
giving activities are over, each child is richer for a few thoughts 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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DENNISON CRAFTS FOR DECEMBER ACTIVITIES 


Crepe Paper Marionettes 
Christmas Decorations 
Stage Scenery ... Masks 
Costumes .. . Gifts 
Christmas Cards 





All these and many other things may be easily and in- 
expensively made from Dennison Very Best Crepe and 
other materials. 


You may quickly learn to handle these materials and 


M A te | O N E T T ia S teach your pupils to make all sorts of interesting and un 


Dennison Very Best Crepe, paste, cotton tape, lead dress usual things for the Christmas season. 
weights and a bit of wire are the materials, while scissors 
and paste brush are the only tools you need to make these 
sturdy, well-balanced marionettes. Your pupils can make 
marionettes with the help of the step-by-step directions 
that are included in the book, ‘‘New Dennison Crafts for 
Schools.’’ You will be delighted with the ease, speed and 
low cost with which crepe paper marionettes may be made 
compared with the time, skill and expense required to con- 
struct them from other materials. 


DECORATIVE MASKS 


Until you have tried it, you cannot imagine the fun it is 
to model with moistened crepe paper to make decorative 
masks. Masks may be modeled over molds of crepe clay 
...a fascinating process. Strikingly different types of faces 
may be made over the same mold as shown by the pirate 
and clown masks illustrated. Both are made over the 
same mold. 

Directions for this fascinating work are also in the book, 


“‘New Dennison Craft Ideas.”’ CHRISTMAS CARDS 
| ae mm =6=AND TREE ORNAMENTS 


It is surprising what original work can be done 
with sucheveryday materials as tags, gummed labels, 
stars, Christmas seals and gift wrapping papers to 
make Christmas tree ornaments and greeting cards. 
The suggestions shown here will get you started so 
that your pupils can work out their own individual 
designs and ideas using the materials that you have 
, on hand or can purchase easily and inexpensively. 
a} ae, |S * " The instruction sheet listed below will help you. 


CREPE PAPER CRAFTS aa Ee eee 











From kindergarten through high school, crepe papercraftsin | PENNISON'S 
varied forms occupy many happy hours. The teacher who can : 
p as «(Cf Dept. Y114, Framingham, Mass. 
introduce crepe paper craft adapted to her own pupils 
needs has solved one of her problems. ! Enclosed is for which please send me 
Decemberis the time formany ! the instruction leaflets I have checked on the list below. 
extra classroom activities,en- | New Dennison Craft Ideas for Schools $ .10 
tertainments and craft work. Gay Colorful Costumes of Crepe Paper 10 
. . Gay Decorations for Parties, Dances, Bazaars 10 
Dennison Very Best Crepe = 1 Christmas Tree Ornaments and Cards .03 
indispensible for all of them. Hand Puppets 03 
Learn to use it effectively and Social Study Projects 06 
economically. Until youhave ' 
‘ . NAME 
used this versatile and colorful |! 
medium you have not been | STREET 
getting the most satisfactory , — 
results in your hand work , STATE 
projects. I teach Grade. 
1 
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make the poster, 
are yours in this 
complete manual 


13 
Edition 


Shows you how to teach 
lettering for commercial 
purposes with both pen 
and brush = It contains 
84 full page illustrations 
and instructions on the art 
Builds a real appeciation of lettering 
Priced low enough to permit each 
Student to have his orher own book 
Difty dollars worth of information for 50 
Write for free teaching helps ! 








THE MARIONETTEERS 
PRODUCE AN OPERA 


(Continued from page 76) 


indispensable to the success of the production. 
Several of the boys conceived the ingenious idea 
of making pins to help with the advertising. The 
Mayor, the Pied Piper, the Little Lame Boy, the 
Pipe itself, and even the rats were sketched on 
light balsa, cut out with jigsaws and carefully 
painted with oil paints and airplane dope. Small 
safetypins inserted and glued onto the back 
served as fasteners. Perhaps nothing about the 
production challenged the interest of the children 
more than the opportunity to wear one of these 
home-made gadgets and even the least imagin- 
ative had to admit that they were artistic. 


@ The stage hands, curtain men, electricians, 
scenery and prop committee, control and string 
repairmen, and costume committee alike served 
well in their respective capacities. It is easy to see 
that a production of this type cannot be given 
without the co-operation of every organization in 
the school. To produce the Pied Piper the 
Marionetteers had to call upon everyone from 
the administrative officers and faculty to the 
custodians. Each had his important part to play. 


@ This semester's work has made us all feel the 
value of knowledge of practical art. Everyone, 
club member or not, has felt some responsibility 
toward making this an artistic production. Even 
the primary children were called upon to decide 
whether the Piper's hat was of a proper hue. So 
that amid the joys of first night everyone in the 
school could say with truth, ‘I did my part to 
make that show a success!” 





MARDI GRAS MASKS 


(Continued from page 84) 


them. Upon invitation they were sent to two 
exhibits sponsored by the Galveston Art League. 
Finally we hit upon the plan of remodeling some 
of them and using them in a play for our Audi- 
torium program. The fairy story of ‘Bluebeard 
and His Seven Wives” suited our purposes very 
well. We read two versions of the story, and a 
play which had been written for use with puppets 
and published in The School Arts Magazine, 
June, 1936, and then we shamelessly adapted 
the three to our needs in the following manner: 
Each pupil expressed his ideas as to dialogue, 
setting, etc. These were discussed and the 
desirable ones were dictated to the teacher who 
wrote them on the blackboard, and the class 
- them. Thus each child had a copy of the 
play. 

@ The children chose the parts of the play which 
they wished to act, and then studied them. Sev- 
eral days were given over to try-outs for the 
different characters in the play, with the class 
voting on the contestants. All the characters were 
chosen upon merit in acting and vocal delivery, 
with the exception of the person chosen to act 
the part of Bluebeard. He was chosen for the 
simple reason that he was the captain and the 
hero of the baseball team of the school. Teacher's 
heart sank, for he was a Mexican boy with a 
decided speech handicap, but he proved his 
worth by learning and delivering his lines excel- 
lently. Furthermore, he designed and executed 
his own costume in the schoolroom. It consisted 
of a pair of dark red pajama pants printed with 
yellow and black dragons. His blue mandarin 
coat was decorated with writhing dragons done in 
showcard colors and gold paint. Bands of gold 
passe-partout tape finished the edges of the hem, 
sleeves, and neck. A long beard of blue yarn 
was added to his mask; a mandarin hat of black 
crepe paper and a cardboard scimitar covered 
with silver paper completed his costume. 

@ Other costumes for the play consisted of 
Japanese silk pajamas in green and yellow worn 
by the two feminine characters. The evil spirit 
in the play was a green cambric devil, and the 
two brothers wore kimonas, one of gray cambric 
with a red sash, the other a lovely embroidered 
coat belonging to the child's mother. 


@ The first scene of the play was acted in front 
of the curtain on the Auditorium stage. Two 











cee objects made by students 
wit Hoyt’s Genuine Pewter 


HOYT’S 
GENUINE 


EWTER 


Highest grade pewter made. Contains no lead. 
Highly ductile and malleable. Particularly 
suited for use in school crafts courses. Comes 
in sheets up to 24” x 36” and discs 2” to 24” 
in diameter that are perfectly round with no 
flat sides or burrs. 14 to 20 gauge. In 
ordering specify size and gauge. 


INSTRUCTION FREE 


PROJECT SHEETS 
On request we shall be glad to send a set of 


printed work sheets suitable for teachers’ and 
students’ use. Address Dept. 11-38. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis 

















HANDCRAFT 


New Items for WEAVING FREE 
LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


Everything practical for graphic and manual arts 
courses. All quality articles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, 
Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 
Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write tedoy 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street . - Cambridge, Massachusetts 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


LEATHERCRAFT 
50c in stamps or coin brings you all of the fol- 
Actual value from $1.20 to 








lowing—postpaid. 


$1.45 including voucher worth 25c¢ to 50c on 
your first order. 
Leather modeling tool $.40 
Calfskin book mark 1S 
4 Designs 10 
Instruction folder .10 
Voucher 250r .50 
74-page catalogue 10 
$1.10 
Postage a 
$1.20 or $1.45 


Send 50c in stamps or coin for all of the above 
For 74-page catalogue only of materials for all 
crafts send 10c in stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


DEPT. S3 
193 William Street 2124 South Main Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California 


mu CRAFT SUPPLIES am 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 
Poster Colors, India Ink, Metal Craft Tools, Wood-burning 
Pens, Beads, Plain Wood Projects for Coloring and Carv- 
ing, Copper and Aluminum for Modeling, and Leather 
Craft Tools. Tooling Calf 45c ft. Tooling Steerhide 36c 
ft. Craft Lace $1.35—100 yds. 

Send Today for our New 1939 Catalog 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd St., (Dept. B.) Davenport, Iowa. 
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Age of Innocence Reynolds 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3x 3%, for 60 or more, TWO CENT SIZE, 542x 8, 
for 30 or more, TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for six or more. 

Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any kind, many of them approxi- 
mately 3% x 4% inches, 400 subjects. 
&. 60 cents worth or more. Assorted as desired. All postpaid 
A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a 
sample Miniature COLORED Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored 

subjects, FREE to teachers naming grade and school. 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the Cat- 
alogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.’ 72 Pictures; 72 Leaflets 
describing them. One picture for study each month. 


For November and December. Set of 30 Pictures, 5% x 8, of the Pilgrims, old houses, etc., for 60 cents. Send NOW 


ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 











FOR FAITHFUL 
REPRODUCTION 


of animate or 
inanimate 
objects 


PLASTICO 


MOULAGE 
MATERIALS 


MASKS - MOLDS - MODELS 


Whether you make Indian dance masks, Greek tragedy 
masks, or masks similar to those described in this issue 
of School Arts, PLASTICO is ideal. 


The technique is so simple a child can use it. The work 
is truly fascinating—the cost is moderate—the results 
are marvelous. 





LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! Send for your FREE 
copy of Bulletin SA-311 and special introductory prices. 


WARREN-KNIGHT CO. 


136 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new beok, “Molding and Casting,” by Carl Dame 
Clarke, now available. 328 pages, 218 illustrations giving 
technique and formulae for all kinds of media in mold- 
ing and casting. Price $4.50. Should be in every Art 
Department Library. 











THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Ave. and 82d St., New York 


Publishes and Sells 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


with attractive mounts 
and envelopes 


A CALENDAR FOR 1939 


designed by Helen Gentry 
with cover and decorations 
in color 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


books, casts, prints in color 
or black and white 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 








@®@ LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns Designs 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 

All types of leather used by the Leather- 

crafter. Catalog No. 105 free upon request. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC. 
223 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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cobras were painted with gold, red, and black on 
green wallpaper. These were fastened to the 
maroon colored stage curtains to represent the 
doorway into the forbidden room of Bluebeard’s 
Palace. The rest of the action of the play took 
place on the stage proper in “the chamber of 
horrors."’ The properties for this setting consisted 
of one folding screen covered with green wall- 
paper. This was placed at the center back of the 
stage. In front of this was an old chair with un- 
usual curved arms. On both sides of this were 
three tall, narrow cardboard boxes arranged in a 
half circle. Each box had a panel of green paper 
in front of which was hung a mask to represent 
the head of one of Bluebeard’s wives. 





MASKS 


(Continued from page 98) 


putting masked actors on the stage was trans- 
mitted by the Romans to the Italians in the 
Middle Ages. This custom was also practiced in 
the English Masque, a species of dramatic per- 
formances of Elizabethan and subsequent 
times. 


We hope you have enjoyed our program con- 
cerning masks. We also hope you have enjoyed 
the many stories about them, and have noticed the 
fascinating designs and colors of these masks. 





THANKSGIVING IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 108) 


and conceptions, and that he will profit more from 
next year’s Thanksgiving activities by having had 
a foundation this year. 

@ Little children have no conception of time. 
Five years, a hundred years, these are meaning- 
less phrases to children. If we consider this we 
soon realize that, while a simple story of the 
Pilgrims is not without value, an extended study 
and illustration of Pilgrim, Mayflower, and Indian 
history studied from the Thanksgiving standpoint 
takes valuable time which could otherwise be 
spent much more profitably. The fact is simply 
this: The child is too young and inexperienced 
to profit in proportion to the time spent. The 
material is too far removed from his environment. 


@ There are the religious and especially the 
festive-social phases of Thanksgiving which are 
vital and at the same time simple enough for the 
very young child. These phases can be clarified 
through art and other activities. Let us suggest 
illustrations, booklets, posters, friezes, etc., cen- 
tering around gratitude for food and health, the 
Thanksgiving feast, fruit and vegetables and their 
relation to health, well-planned meals, parties, the 
family at dinner, helping mother, carrying home 
the groceries. Thanksgiving games and fun, the 
oe as a source of food, and the Thanksgiving 
owl. 


@ The accompanying illustrations are samples 
of the pages and cover of a Thanksgiving booklet 
based on the drawing of barnyard fowl. These 
were taught in connection with a simple cumula- 
tive story partly composed by the children. In 
this story Grandpa Brown visits his barnyard the 
day before Thanksgiving and announces to each 
type of fowl that he is in need of something for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. 





8 To the teacher of Arr, it is significant 
ae "| that leading design studios in New 
a yeay York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
a= «=Philadelphia as well as Department 
Oe Stores, Advertising Agencies, etc., 
"create on WHATMAN Drawing 
: Boards the breath-taking styles, the 
colorful layouts, the arresting illustra- 
tions that strike the keynote of 
America's advertising. 







Your students will profit by the exam- 
ple of these leaders in applied design 


= 


| eR wi 
ENN SIIONIDNIONON 


GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 





Art Metal and Jewelry 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The RIGHT tools, RIGHT meth- 
ods, RIGHT supplies and RIGHT 
prices. 

Start the year RIGHT. 





No order too small to receive our careful 
and prompt attention. 


We take pride in our reputation for service 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn St. Providence, Rhode Island 











LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY * 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

on uit ent SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 


W. A. HALL & SON 


wor 
$1.00 postpaid * 99 Bedford Street Bosten, Mass. 











LEATHERCRAFT 
BRAIDING - AMBEROLCRAFT 
SHIP MODEL KITS 
TOOLS - MATERIALS - INSTRUCTIONS 
Complete illustrated catalogue including new 
list of Leathercraft Materials and Projects FREE. 
W. B. POLLOCK, Jr. 

92 Lincoln Street - Worcester, Mass. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


BRILLIANT 
WATER COLOURS 


24 Colours and 4 Neutrals 
in Two-inch Tubes 
at 25¢ per tube 


Yellow Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Orange Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


Red Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Purple Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Blue Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Turquoise Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Sea Green Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Leaf Green . Nos. 1, 2and 3 
Black White 
Brown Grey 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 















Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a crafts class! 


U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








_ SSAC 
Great Savings 
on LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS 
LEATHER AND SUPPLIES 
IRE The opening of our new factory has 
D CT made it possible to offer to the teachers 
of Leathercraft, tools and supplies at a 
FROM tremendous saving 
Write for new Leather Carving Manual 
THE Enclose ten cents (stamp or coin) to 
cover handling. 
TANNERY Price Lists on request 
O. H. DUGAN AND CoO. 
187 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
MERE 





Tele) Say 054.) 
Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
= craft, etc. Write for catalog $11 teday! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 












Chicago 
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@ The hen answers, ‘Cluck, cluck! Don’t take 
me. I lay good, fresh eggs for you.” 


@ The rooster answers: ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-do! 
Don’t take me. I am a tough old bird.” 


@ The duck answers, “Quack, quack! Don’t 
take me. Grandma Brown does not like duck 
meat.”’ 


@ The goose answers, ‘Honk, honk! Don’t take 
me. I want to keep my soft white feathers.” 


@ The turkey answers, ‘“Gobble, gobble! Don’t 
take me. I am too big for you and Grandma 
Brown.” 


@ Grandpa Brown replies, “Grandma Brown 
has invited all of our little grandchildren and 
there are ten of them. Just think, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten hungry boys 
and girls to feed besides their mothers and 
daddies! So we'll need you tomorrow, Mr. 
Turkey, for we are going to have a big Thanks- 
giving feast.”’ 


@ The series of lessons necessary for making 
the booklet need not be confined to the Thanks- 
giving season. Some other story, such as 
“Chicken Little,“” would adapt itself well to the 
same type of representation. 


@ A study of the fowl represented, discussions, 
story telling and reproduction, and dramatization 
might easily furnish valuable topics for nature 
study and language lessons. 





BOOK NOTES 


(Continued from page 6-a) 


the book consists entirely of illustrations of the 

best examples of exteriors of homes, interiors, 

pottery and glass, lighting, metalware, furniture 
and textiles, from selected houses from all parts of 
the world. 

This book will be valuable to students and 
teachers of applied design or home economics, as 
well as to those actually redecorating or building 
homes. 

It contains 144 pages, and is 8 by 11'% inches 
in size. 

THE SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, by 
J. I. Biegeleisen and E. J. Busenbark. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. Price, $2.75. 
The recent developments in the silk screen 

process and the rapid extension of its application 

to new materials and new uses have far surpassed 
the limited amount of available literature on the 

subject. For this reason we consider this book a 

“find.” The authors have made this book serve 

not only as a reliable source of information for 

commercial users, but also as a step-by-step 
manual for arts and crafts students, amateur and 
professional artists, and hobbyists. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and has a 
very attractive frontispiece done with the silk 
screen process in full color. It contains 185 pages, 
and is 614 by 914 inches in size. 

WOOD CARVING, by Alan Durst. ‘The Studio” 
How To Do It Series. The Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York. Price, $3.50. 

Like other books of the ‘‘How To Do It Series,”’ 
this book is complete and simple in its method of 
teaching. It contains eight instructive chapters, 
each with many illustrations, and sixteen full- 
page illustrations showing fine examples of wood 
carvings by the best artists. 

The author, Alan Durst, is both expert and 
teacher. He has executed many important works, 
and his students at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, have proved the merit of his teaching. 

The book contains thirty-six illustrations and 
seventy-nine pages. It is 7)4 by 10 inches in size. 


"A whole library in one book 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.‘ 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.’ 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home. ”’ 


“APPLIED ART” is the “best seller’ in art text, 
nearly 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in “good 
art’ ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion...in all school grades. It is a condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft. 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 




















KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 

on ART 
Fifteen fascinating Topics 
for SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 
HOME STUDY 
ART COURSES 


S Write 


The NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 


SS 
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WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson sheets give directions for decorat- 
ing and constructing leather articles. A 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
list of craft leathers, lacings, snaps, model- 
ing and stamping tools. Quick work Lac- 
ing Punch and Lacing Needles. Send Sc 
for Sample Cards of Leathers to Dept. A. 


WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby Street Chicago, Ill. 





Established 
1877 








Fresco Instruction and Supplies 
Write for literature THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 


Headquarters for Waldcraft Dyes and Art-Craft 
equipment and materials. Send for our catalog and 
instruction sheets 
THE WALDCRAFT SHOP, 257 No. Tacoma Avenue 
Labratory, 1635 North Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








NEW BOOK FREE TO ART INSTRUCTORS 


Explains rubber mold making, plaque and statuary 
casting, decorating, etc. Offers complete line of finest 
quality lacquers, artists’ paints, brushes, new pearl 
lacquer, air brushes, air compressors, etc. Write today. 


STEWART’S STUDIO Dept. A-9 
2927 Wilcox Street r-: Chicago, Illinois 
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Walls SURFACE 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


| 





Eliminates Drawing in Reverse 
Fine Detail Obtainable 








... built type-high for the 
professional press....best for 
school and home presses, too 

) Hard, Rigid Printing Surface 
Withstands Over 50,000 Impressions 
Water Soluble Inks in Colors 
Give Satiny Finish 
Easily Washed from Hands 
| In Black and White and Nine 
Bright Colors. Gold and Silver 
LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS—ROLLERS 
OIL PRINTING INKS—PRESSES 

Makers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors Since 1853 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS DRAWING MATERIALS 

St. Louis, Mo. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Baltimore, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 





SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Now is the time to lay by a store of 
SPEEDBALL Products for Linoleum 
Block Printing. Brighten your art classes 
this coming winter with this ever interest- 
ing subject. SPEEDBALL Products 
cover everything needed for the subject 
—except the Linoleum. Ask forthe 
SPEEDBALL Cutters, Brayer, Inks and 


Press. 


FREE: Classroom Lesson Sheets on Block 
Printing, also SPEEDBALL Pen 
lettering. Write today. 


HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of HUNT Pens, SPEEDBALL 
Products, BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 
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INTERPRETIVE COSTUME DESIGN. Renaissance 
and Elizabethan Costumes, No. 5, by Rose 
Netzorg Kerr. Fairbairn Publishers, Waldwick, 
New Jersey. Price each portfolio, $1.00. Price 
set of five portfolios, $5.00. 

This portfolio is one of a set of five, the others 
being Egypt, Greece, and Rome; The Orient; The 
Age of Chivalry; American Costume (1620-1860). 

The portfolio contains twelve beautifully drawn 
plates of costume figures—all detail carefully 
shown. They are enclosed in an attractive and 
convenient folder, 744 by 10! inches in size. 


NEW IDEAS IN WOODCRAFT, by John T. Lemos. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 
Price, $2.00. 

Working with wood gives one a real sense of 
satisfaction. It is a substantial and practical 
medium for making useful gifts and many practi- 
cal household objects. This interesting book 
gives complete directions for making many clever 
articles of wood, each with a definite practical use. 
The ideas suggested do not require expensive 
equipment nor previous training if the instruc- 
tions outlined are carefully followed. In addition 
to the various objects described, there is also a 
lengthy explanatory text and innumerable dia- 
grams on varied methods of carving, decorating, 
coloring, and wood finishing. 

Among the ideas explained and illustrated are: 

l. The best woods for various handicrafts. 

2. Useful and inexpensive woodcratt outfits. 

3. Sawing, carving, and tooling. 

4. Rapid and easy ways to color and stain 
wood objects. 

5. Valuable pointers on 
schemes. 

6. Making or decorating a wide variety of 
special objects such as Book-ends, Door-stops, 
Desk Sets, Rings, Bracelets, Candlesticks, Flower 
Sticks, Wooden Plates and Bowls, and all 
manner of boxes. 

The book contains 80 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, and is 7 by 10!% inches in size. 


obtaining color 





Art teachers will be happy te take advantage 
of the generous offer of the Santa Fe Railway 
contained in the following note: ‘An art poster, 
in sepia, reproducing the beautiful picture of the 
Taos Indian Girl appearing in the Santa Fe’s In- 
dian-detour ad in our October issue, in a size 
24 x 36 inches, and suitable for framing, may be 
had without cost on direct individual request in 
writing, addressed to the Advertising Department, 
Santa Fe Railway, 1200 Railway Exchange, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.” 

These items from The Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts will be of special interest to many of our 
readers: 

Wellington J. Reynolds, one of Chicago’s well- 
known painters and for several years a teacher 
at The Chicago Art Institute, has joined the faculty 
of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. In his new 
connection, Mr. Reynolds will teach anatomy and 
drawing in the day school and advanced drawing 
and painting in the night school. 

Floyd Merideth Wright is a photographer with 
wide commercial experience and a flair for the 
modern artistry of composition in his exhibition 
work. He will teach all aspects of photography 
including lighting, composition and dark room 
technique in Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evening classes at The Chicago Academy of Fine 


Arts. 
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Reprints of this series 
are available on request. 





SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
134 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 
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DESIGN-DECORATE 


O-P CRAF 


This fascinating craft can create new inter- 
est and enthusiasm in your Art Classes 


@) Me (@1@) » 





















You can select your project from a wide 
variety of distinctive and unusual articles 
©-P Craft is easily designed and simply 
colored. No extra tools, equipment, or 
supplies necessary Adar table to all ages 
and grades. Delightful results. Students 


are eager to do ©-P Craft. Make plans 
to use this craft with educational merit 
FREE—a generous packet of literature 
describing al! ©-P Craft articles in de 
= = tail—hundreds of ideas—il!us 
FREE trated designs in color. Color 
—= processes and techniques. Your 
opportunity to get new ideas free—don t 
miss it 
Mailed postpaid a sample assortment in 
cluding wooden bowl, wooden piate 
— three 6 mats, three wooden 





SPECIAL buttons, one bracelet, and 
OFFER auality round wooden box 
—=— all this material plus free 


information metioned above mailed post 


paid $1.00. Send today. 


CREATIVE CRAFTS 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





ll-a 











PUPPETRY BULLETIN 1938-39 


will answer questions on how to start a 
et project, where to find materials. 
t lists current books, traveling com- 
panies and gives a wealth of information. 
Send 6 cents in stamps to 


PAUL McPHARLIN, Birmingham, Mich. 


BOOKS 


Author. Publisher of Any Book. We will 











Give Title, 


Quote on Brand NEW Books at almost Cost Price—also on 


SOILED AT1/2 PRICE 


Slightly Sunburnt NEW Books from Show 
Windows—at 44 FORMER PRICE. 


ASK FOR TITLES WANTED AND “FREE” CATALOG 
L__.™. S$ A. MOSS AND CO., Hartford, Conn.__ 


og 7 -\ 4 








STANDARDIZE D—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
penen Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 

Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219. 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for Tomorrow’s America” is the theme 
for American Education Week which will be ob- 
served November 6-12. Every school in America 
will want to present today’s education to the 
citizens in its locality in order to demonstrate how 
it is designed for tomorrow's America. 

Helpful suggestions, programs, and other 
materials can be ordered from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* . + 


The program of free lectures to be offered to 
the public by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the first term of 1938-1939 is distinguished by 
breadth and variety of subject matter. Although 
most of the lectures are arranged in sequence for 
the benefit of those who wish to follow a regular 
course of study, any of them may be attended 
separately. 

A detailed schedule oi all the lectures is given 
in a printed program which will be supplied free 
on request. 





A Library of Source Material for the Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects in Ready Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 


tian to 1840 : 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1.00 
158 Howto Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84% x ll in. 1.50 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates ya. oe 
195 Master Model Drawing . 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 


759 Pen and Ink Drawing, No.1 . . By pe 
153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 — Printing—Pictorial, 
7 plates, 844 x 11 in. 1.00 
116 REF amr Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% xllin.. 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


cana ans ese Sa A 


Send Orders to 


SCHOCL ARTS, 1811 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Maas., or to the following school suppiy companies: 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. Practical School Supply Co 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book ont Stationery Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School! Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eee Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seatin Co., 521 Mission St. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ................ 


Send me numbers............ 


NI a ils iaassieecdvasensnanccvnes 


Or send bill to Board of Education at 
OE OE ITO NS RE EE NE OTT LE 
Ee PT EE Se PERS POTN Ey 
Ee eae a eee an 

12-a 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 


Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering. . 3.00 
303 Decorative Design . ; ia 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3 
305 Architecture—Buildings or 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and F urniture 3 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3 


BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 

40 plates, 10 x 12 in. + 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 


Bailey ; . oo 
PPS Plays ~ Puppet Shows. . . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . tee 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . £2 


Not our Publications but obtainable through 
the School Arts Book Department 
ALL PRICES POSTPAID 


Creative Drama in the Lower School 


by Brown . ' , . 2.25 
Design in the Theatre 

by Sheringham and Laver ‘ - ee 
Theatre Art, by Victor D’Amico. . . 4.00 
Puppet Hands and Their Making 

by McPharlin ; 1.00 
A Producer’s Guide to Plays and Puppets 

by McPharlin . .50 
A Primer of Hand Puppets, with Pictures 

by McPharlin ; ‘ .50 
A Book of Puppetry, by Payant ; . @eao 
The Puppet as an Elementary ee 

by Petty. 1.40 


Puppet Plays for Children, by Everson :.2 
The Beginners Puppet Book, by Hoben a.a0 
Hand Puppets and String Puppets 


by Lanchester . ; 75 
Puppets in America, by McPharlin. ~ » ene 
Settings and Costumes of the Modern 

Stage . ; . ee 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


NOVEMBER 1938 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . .. 6-a 
Craft Center School .. rn Vy 6-a 
Moore Institute of Art . 6-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art. 6-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration . 6-a 
Pratt Institute . . we 6-a 
Dorman H. Smith . nr ee 6-a 
Traphagen School of F ashion. . . 6-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts . .. 6-a 
ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild js & ~ wee 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company . 9-a 
Binney & Smith Company...” 4 l-a 
Milton Bradley Company aoe 3-a 
Dennison Mfg. Co. . dst ar 7-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. (a 2-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 5-a 
J.L. Hammett Company .... 8-a 
Charles M. Higgins & Company . 5-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company . 8-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 4-4 
Spencerian Pen Company ll-a 
F. Weber Company Dae . Tha 
Winsor & Newton, Inc.. . . . . . Oa 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Moss Publishing Co. . .... . dI2-a 
Pacific Press Pub. Asso. . . « Oa 
Stewart's Studio ara a eee 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company... .._—itii-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company Neate 9-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts ened Ey 8-a 
©. P.CraitCoe. . . i ft. i 
Ceramic Atelier Sa a oe aid 6-a 
Fabricolor Studios . . .... . 6-a 
Favor,Ruhl&Co. . .... =. +. Oa 
J. L. Hammett Company. a 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company a ae 9-a 
National Lead Company .... . 8-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. . . . 9-a 
Thayer & Chandler Sa . . Oa 
United Clay Mines Corp. . -.« = oe 
Universal School of Handicrafts 6-a 
Waldcraft Shop ;, —— 
Warren-Knight Company 7? <2. oe Oe 9-a 


LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company ae 8-a 
O.H.Dugan&Co.. . ... . . Oa 
W. A. Hall &Son . 2 cas oe 9-a 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Inc. os 9-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr... a 9-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies a 8-a 
Wilder & Company. .. . . Ilda 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild .... . 6-a 
Paul McPharlin .. ye oe ly 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Metropolitan Museum of Art . . . . 9-a 
Perry Pictures Company, The . «. > ee 
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What could John’s art teacher 
say that would be definite and 
authoritative? Would she have to 
stall, generalize, even evade his 
questions? What she advised in 
that interview might lead to the 
most momentous decision in 
John’s life. In her position Miss 
Gray is supposed to know. Yet 
how can she know? Where can 
she find the answers to those 
questions that John and his fellow 
students are asking her? 


ART INSTRUCTION”. 
Comss te Miss Grego rescue / 


Wewho edit Art INsTRUCTION are spending a lot of time these days visiting Illus- 
trators, Advertising Artists, Designers, Interior Decorators, Fashion Designers, 
Display Directors and key people in many other art professions. From them we 
are bringing Miss Gray the information she needs for that interview with John. 


SCANNING THE ART PROFESSIONS 


\ monthly feature in Art [NstRUCTION is the result. It began in October with 
an article on ““The Rocky Road to Animation” by James Howard Baldwin. In 
November Franc Ritter, Display Manager of Eastman Kodak Company, tells 
what it takes to be a designer of displays. In December Walter Smith, Interior 
Decorator and Director of the Extension Course on that subject in Columbia 
University, lays bare the joys and sorrows in the Interior Decoration business. 
Month by month we shall continue to “Scan the Art Professions” through 
interviews with leading artists and executives in the various fields. 


Watlak Quies gorud lhe ALO cur poly, 


Each month, under the title SO—YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST!, 
this acknowledged expert introduces both art students and teachers to the 
work-a-day world of professional art. The information he gives in these articles 
about the art market and how to break into it will save any student, in shoe 
leather alone, many times the price of a year’s subscription to ArT INsTRUC- 
TION. How to present your work to Art Directors; What to charge for it; 
What salary to expect as a staff artist; How to get over being an amateur; 
these headings give just a hint of what Mr. Price will reveal monthly. 


Miss Gray and all teachers want to know these things that will put them “in 
the know” about actual conditions in the art market. Since Mr. Price has 
been an editor, art director, typographer and consultant for many art and 
advertising agencies, he speaks with authority. 


[f you wish, we can start your subscription with the October number in which 
these features began. 


Subscribe for CHRISTMAS! 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
Tool for the School 


{ Thousands of teachers find 
the features here described, 
and many others planned 

~ by Editors Ernest W. 

Watson and Arthur L. 

Guptill invaluable. You 

\ would like them, too! J 


NOTE SPECIAL GROUP RATES 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me ART INSTRUCTION 


as follows: 








One year (12 issues). . $3.00" 
Two years (24 issues) . 5.00* 
5 one-year subs. (group) —_‘11.25* 
10 one-year subs. (group) 20.00* 
{monthtrial . . . . 1.00* 


Free sample copy (supply permitting) 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 


*Foreign subscribers add $1.00 a year 
each subscription for postage 





Teachers Exchange Bureau 


NOTES ABOUT NEW MATERIAL, SUPPLIES, AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TEACHERS OF ART AND THE CRAFTS 


Ape eth eats Conducted by the Advertising Department wuseissnenmads > co 











In this column will be printed from time to 


FOR G REETIN G CAR DS time brief notes about advertising and educa- THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


tional literature useful in the art classroom, and Fifth Ave. and 82d St., New York 
T E xX T O N E matters of art-educational interest. Readers may 

secure copies of the printed matter mentioned, . 

as long as the supply lasts, by addressing Publishes and Sells 
Teachers Exchange Bureau, 10] Printers Build- 

ing, Worcester, Mass., and enclosing a 3-cent CHRISTMAS CARDS 
stamp for the literature of each individual or 


company. In some cases, a charge may be re- 
A 9x12 sheet with French fold quired, which should be added to the 3-cent 


ee ee a ° A CALENDAR FOR 1939 


The Waldcraft Company offers a service 
which should be very popular with teachers of 


A paper with art quality 
in 12 colors 


Suitable for Blockprinting Stencil, Air 


with attractive mounts 
and envelopes 


Brush, Tempera, and other media 


with pen and ink. No envelope designed by Helen Gentry 


with cover and decorations 


HOSS the crafts. Besides the catalog and price list in color 
- _ covering supplies and equipment in many of the 
BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER CO more popular crafts, this company has developed CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
128 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, Illinois a series of Lesson Leaflets giving instructions for 
Enclosed find 50 cents for 100 sheets Block Printing, Enamel Painting and Gesso, : books. casts prints in color 
9x 12 TEXTONE, assorted colors Leather Work, Batik, Puppet Shows, The Play or teak and white 
Name and Stage, and other crafts. Experts in these 
Address crafts are at the service of those who take these Illustrated Catalogue on Request 
City & State 


subjects, which is of great help in developing 
good technique and teaching ability. These 
instruction sheets, the catalog and price list with 
supplemental lists of supplies, should be secured 























4 Seal 





Art M etal and Jewelry by all interested a sae for T.E.B. No. 401. > 
EQUIPM ENT AND SUPPLIES Children apparently love to “plaster’’ their 


MODELING PLASTIC 


Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 


Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 


The RIGHT tools, RIGHT meth- faces with different kinds of material—sometimes 
ods, RIGHT supplies and RIGHT deliberately, as at Halloween, sometimes acci- 
ee dentally as at mud pies. This custom may now 
No order too small to receive h aie 

ave a very practical application. The desire to 


our careful and prompt attention , ~ ee aie nent 
eerie ; . create or to reproduce objects has been a hobby 
Send fora copy of “Things in Metal.” A 





valuable help in any metal shop. $1.00 per always. Here is an opportunity for children to a crafts class! 
copy. A suggestion for a Christmas gift. plaster’’ and to reproduce objects at one opera- Ao 
; ? _ U.S. A. Distributors 
Wie tale enti te Ge damtetinn fax seeutes tion. By the use of the new Plastico modeling 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO material the faces of their mates may be cast in FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
37 Aborn St. Providence, Rhode Island permanent shape; any schoolroom objects may ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 














be reproduced in plaster; and lots of fun may be 
had in the process. We recommend that sub- 
scribers write us for the illuminating literature of 
the Warren-Knight Co., which will open your 
eyes to a new and heretofore unrecognized prac- 
tical art. Then there is a book, ‘Modeling and 


Polishes piel we ry — ao a at CEG 
P. 
io should know about. Ask for T.E.B. No. 402. NG 


425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








EUAN IDJEFE 







TOOL OF 100! USES 


A WHOLE TOOL SHOP 
IN YOUR HAND 
















Uses 200 different accessories, in- Sharpens 
stantly interchangeable in easy- Carves * * * aa 
rorki chuck Fo faster, , 
be tt "r work om all mate fe als, — _ Art teachers everywhere will be interested in New Items for WEAVING 
€ shop or take 

tojoh. Plugs in any AC . the stunning new Glass Holders put out by the LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 
) IC ae et volts, . 
STANDARD, 15,000 p.m. E HANDEE O. P. Craft Company of Sandusky, Ohio. Everything practical for graphic and manual arts 
sores Free. sos. 000 il Project Book These attractive holders are made from smoothly courses. All qualityarticles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, 
r. .B. m. $18-80 postpaid, Easy work- etidiadl eiite ties und b J] lored Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, 
$ Accessories Fr (3 TRATION ing plans for inished white birch and may be easily colore Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write today 

mon . P 
at Hardware, Too!, Dept. Stores many interest- with crayonex, tempera, water colors, or oils. 
or order on 10- Days Money-back ing objects. Reg- y Pp J. a HAMMETT COMPANY 
“CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO ular price. . 26e. They may also be carved and colored. 293 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SA, Chicagn, ll, FREE to INSTRUCTORS The glass holders are 2’ inches in diameter . 








and 3 inches high so as to hold the average size 
glass readily. Here are some of the uses for these 


Wi L D ERCRAFT new holders: pin receivers, cigarette boxes, candy 
Lesson she ets give directions f r decor at. containers, hairpin cups, hair receivers, powder ¢ . 
ing anc nstructing leather articles i m . 
sane aaat ives on Conunes “As ) a price boxes, cookie cups, miscellaneous boxes, nut 


list of craft leath 



































Sonabdlanaeiananain. Ueoieks tad pod cups, artificial flower vases and pencil holders. STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
= Pu ap. oi ag 6 - = : a Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
ing Punc and I cing Need es Send - Your classes will have loads of fun designing Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
er Se page tobcsl engl and decorating O P. Craft Glass Holders. For flour form. “Request Bulletin 219. 
— menes LD ER & COM PANY ' g UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
38 Crosby Street Chicago, II. details and prices, ask School Arts for T.E.B. 
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ROUND NIBS 


NIBS 





Back it snaps, no matter 
how often you clean it. 





NIBS 


It goes up and stays up 
for shou card color s. 














SHADING 





A firm pressure at the 
heel pushes it back into 
tight position when vou 
want to go back to ink. 


CHESTER BEEK EEK 





TEACHERS! WRITE FOR YOUR 
DRAWLET PEN TODAY! 


. “An Actual 
That’s why we 
want to send you a free Drawlet Pen. We know 
that when you actually try it you'll realize why it has 
earned the reputation for i improving the work of everyone 
from students to the most advance “ artists. 


To paraphrase the Chinese proverb .. 


Test Is Worth a Thousand Words.” 


But be sure you give it a workout on your toughest as- 
signments. See for yourself how the adjustable reservoir 
of Nickel-Silver can be raised or lowered for thick or thin 
flow, time after time...and it always pushes back easily 


into perfect alignment. 


Once you've tried it, we know you'll never use another kind 
of pen for broad line drawing or lettering. Send for your 
sample pen today. The Este sheesh Pen Company,76 Cooper 
St.. Camden, N. J. or Brown Bros... Ltd.. 


DRAWLET PEns 








‘Toronto. Canada. 





for drawing and lettering 


MADE BY THE bstectivok PEN CO. 








LEATHERCRAFT 


Materials and Tools for Mexican and American 
Type tooled, stamped and carved Leatherwork. 
Send 25 cents for booklet ‘‘Leather Carving.” 
Catalogue included on request. The most com- 
plete line of Leathercraft supplies in the country, 
including all items formerly carried by the 
Graton & Knight Leathercraft Studios. 


ORNAKRAFT (Leather Ornament Craft) 


The new development of inexpensive leather 
a that permits you to make Leather 

rooches, Clips, Buttons, Earrings, Belts and 
hundreds of other items. Send a $2. OO for the 
“Ornakraft Kit.’"" With it you can make from a 
dozen to fifty projects. 


METALCRAFT 


Hoyt's Genuine Pewter (contains no lead), Cop- 

er, Nickel Silver, Aluminum, Brass. Foils for 
Metal Tooling. All tools and accessories for a 
complete Metalcraft Course. 


CRYSTOLCRAFT 

A recent development in plastics for craft work. 
Sheets, Ring blanks, Bracelet blanks, Instruc- 
tions, Tools and accessories. 


CLAYS 


Carving, Casting, Modeling and Pottery Clays, 


Tools and Instructions. 


BEADWORK, BASKETRY, 
METAL SCROLLWORK, 
WOOD CARVING and many 
other interesting crafts. 


Send 10 cents for the 
new American Han- 
dicraft 74-page fully 
illustrated catalogue 

includes all items 
formerly carried by 
the Graton & Knight 
Leathercraft studios. 


Your special inquiries will 


receive our immediate 
attention 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Distributors of Quality Handicraft Materials 


193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 
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No. 403; and at the same time ask for the Creative 
Crafts Catalog, which is a textbook as well 


Two School Notebook Sheets have been added 
to the series published by Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. They illustrate the XVII 
century and the period from 1700 to 1760 in 
America, and supplement the sheets on the 
Revolution and the Early Republic out previously 
These sheets are exceedingly interesting and of 
great value to the student of American history. 
They are photographic reproductions of objects 
owned by the Museum and are designed to be 
cut out and pasted into working notebooks. There 
is a small charge for these valuable sheets which 
may be learned by addressing requests to this 
department, T.E.B. No. 404. 


Small handbags can be made of dress crepe 
chenille yarn and hosiery silk yarn; shopping 
bags woven from dressmaking scraps of rough 
crepe; crocheted beret and muff of chenille made 
of rayon taffeta strips; these are some of the con- 
versions possible with the Webster Yarnmaker. 
School children can make endless varieties of 
yarn out of materials brought from home, and 
convert this yarn into quite wondertul works of 
art on the Webster Weaver. It all sounds rather 
complicated, but fascinating. This is one more 
application of modern art principles to the teach- 
ing of the crafts to enthusiastic children. It will all 
be explained if you secure a copy of the Webster 
Textile Handicrafts illustrated folder, which 
will be forwarded if you request T.E.B. No. 405. 


The problem of finding appropriate and attrac- 
tive Christmas cards may be easily solved at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The Museum 


CHRISTMAS TIME IS BLOCK 
PRINTING TIME with —_ 





S$PEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


@ Around the classrooms they go. . bright, crisply 
cut linoleum prints! Did you ever see a child that 
didn't enjoy block printing? @ We have a fine set 
of linoleum block printing lesson sheets for you. 
A free teachers’ service. Write for them today. 
@ When ordering your linoleum block printing 
supplies, or pens for lettering and drawing insist 


upon SPEEDBALL Products. 


“SPEEDBALL’ #¥ 
+ Wier, CUTTERS ee 


ASSORMERT He 





, 2 SPEEDBALI- LINOLEUM a nS rs 
«. HOWARD HUNT PEN <o. 


Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens Boston Pencil Sharp 
eners, SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J 
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Reprints of this series 





are available on request. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 


PRERRWEORAA 


NEW TEXTILE ART 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS 














A broad and progressively fascinating education 
in textiles from simplest little mats to endless 
varieties of most artistic fabrics, including pic- 


torial tapestry, in any size in one piece. Unheard 
of versatility variable at will as fabric develops. 
Suitable for all grades. Develops creative ability 
in color, texture and design. Easy for teacher. 
Simple inexpensive little device usually set across 
lap and rested against edgeof tableordesk. Easily 
filed away with work in place and resumed later. 
SAVE 75% - 100% 

On cost of materials. Endless varieties of durable 
and artistic yarns can now be rapidly made by 
children at practically NO COST with our inex- 
pensive Yarnmaker from woolens, cottons, silks, 
rayons and linens stored away in their homes. 
Full information about these fascinating handi- 
crafts and free yarn samples gladly sent on 
request. A real surprise awaits you. 


WEBSTER TEXTILE HANDICRAFTS 
Dept. 12 7317 Wise Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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is offering a group of cards, reproducing some of 
the most beautiful religious prints, paintings, and 
sculptures in the collections, including the 
engravings by Albrecht Durer, Martin Schon- 
gauer, and Israhel van Meckenem, and paintings 
by Fra Angelico, Andrea Mantegna, Tintoretto, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fiorenzo di Lorenzo is 
represented by his very popular Madonna and 
Child with St. Jerome. The subjects are printed 
in black on cream colored cards, both single and 
double fold, which can be purchased with en- 
velopes for 5 cents complete. 

There are also available photographs, color 
prints, and postcards of objects in the collections. 
Renoir’s Le Bal a Bougival and Gentile Bellini’s 
Portrait of a Doge, both recent acquisitions of the 
Museum, are to be had in color reproductions 
suitable for framing. Schoo! Arts will be pleased 
to pass along any request if you refer to T.E.B. 


No. 406. 


Amateur photography seems to be given more 
prominence now than previously. Emphasis is 
being placed on originality in the selection of 
subjects, and awards are offered for excellence in 
execution. There is much to be said in com- 
mendation of this trend. Particularly are we 
impressed by the development of an appreciation 
of the chasm between the beautiful and the ugly 
which this activity encourages; for as students 
recognize that difference are they more appre- 
ciative of the beautiful. Amateur photography 
should be encouraged. There are many books 
and pamphlets which should be read by those 
who wish to succeed. The American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company is bringing out 
several new books this fall, all contained in a new 
Book Catalog. Also listed in this valuable collec- 
tion are imported books of great variety. Geta 
copy of this catalog. Ask for T.E.B. No. 407. 


The advertisement of Thayer & Chandler 
touches only the periphery of the storehouse of 
this old supply company. You should have a copy 
of their new catalog which they assure us may be 
had for the asking. In it will be found everything 
required for the most elaborate course in craft 
work. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 408. At 
the same time, if you are interested in Air 
Brushes, include this in your letter. The ‘Air 
Brush” catalog of Thayer & Chandler is a gem— 
complete in description, illustration, prices, and 
information of great value to the beginner. 


One of the projects undertaken by the students 
of a class in interior decoration atThe Traphagen 
School of Fashion was the redecorating and 
furnishing the former home of the late William K. 
Vanderbilt, a 110-room mansion at Oakdale, L. I. 
Virtually all the rooms have been furnished by 
the students as part of their practice work. The 
object was to convert this palatial structure from 
practically a museum into that of a homelike, 
livable residerce. This is but one of the many 
examples of practical problems which has made 
this school a leading institution for the training of 
students in this as in other departments of practi- 
cal arts. The several excellent pieces of litera- 
ture issued by the Traphagen School should be 
at the right hand of every art teacher so that she 
will be ready to guide those in her classes whose 
bent is in the direction of Costume Design, Textile 
Design or Interior Decoration. Just ask for T.E.B. 
No. 409. Complete information will be forwarded 
at once. 








», Christmas—green and red of 
“9 holly, scarlet of poinsettias, 


\ white of drifted snow, all caught 
“We and held by the magic of brush 
(We and color on WHATMAN 
Drawing Papers. 


A sample book will be sent 
gratis to any teacher of Art 
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“A whole library in one book” 


1S FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


te DRAWING 
uci PAINTING 
sal; DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information. ad 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.’ 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home.” 


“APPLIED ART” is the “best seller’ in art text, 
nearly 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in “good 
art” ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion in all saenal anual des. It is a condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 


colors. 

patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft. 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 


“ APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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